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A MONTH AMONG THE RECORDS IN LONDON 


N planning a visit to London last autumn for the purpose of making 
some special researches, the writer sought in vain for exact informa- 
tion regarding certain of the great historical collections in that city, 

and the facilities of access to them. Bearing this deficiency in mind, he 
took occasion while in England to gather material for a slight account 
of those collections. The statements embodied in the following paper 
are based in part upon the answers that were readily given to a stranger's 
inquiries, and in part upon the reports and other documents to which he 
was referred by the officers of the several institutions. 

Foremost among these is the PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, the great 
repository of the national archives. The building in Fetter Lane is a noble 
Gothic structure, every way worthy of its purpose, and perhaps, like so 
many other public buildings in London, the more imposing because of 
the meanness of its approaches and surroundings. Unlike most others, 
however, it is a modern and an unfinished edifice. The present Record 
Office was erected only a little more than twenty years ago. It is 
designed to form ultimately a part of a quadrangle, which will extend 
from Fetter Lane to Chancery Lane. The execution of this design will 
be needed soon, if it be true that the building is already full. 

Admittance to this wonderful collection of historical documents— 
the richest, unquestionably, in the world—is gained on compliance with 
asimple formality. Before entering the principal search room the visitor 
writes his name and address in the attendance book. This done, he is 
not only at liberty to call for and inspect documents—under a few regu- 
lations of obvious propriety—but he is certain to receive intelligent and 
zealous aid from the officers in charge. Of all the records under the 
custody of the Master of the Rolls, the public, in official language, “are 
allowed the free use . . . as far as stands with their safety and integrity, 
and with the public policy of the realm.” 
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The search rooms of the Record Office are open every day except 
Sunday, the week between Christmas and New Year’s Day, and some 
eight or ten specified days besides. The hours of attendance are from 
ten till four o’clock, except on Saturday, and then from ten till two. 
The searcher is allowed to have three documents, books, rolls, or parts 
of rolls, ata time. He may take notes or a full copy of any record, 
and examine the same with the record. The use of pens and ink is per- 
mitted. There are no fees, except where the services of a copyist are 
required. Authenticated copies of documents may be obtained upon 
application at the rate of one shilling per folio of seventy-two words, in 
the case of documents to the end of the reign of George the Second; 
and of sixpence per folio, in the case of documents of later date. 
Authenticated copies of plans, drawings, etc., are made for a fee of two 
shillings and sixpence per hour. 

As to’the contents of this magnificent collection, little can be said 
within the limits of the present paper. The archives here preserved are 
of two kinds—the Public Records, and the State Papers. Under the 
name of Public Records are comprehended “all rolls, records, writs, 
books, proceedings, decrees, bills, warrants, accounts, papers, and docu- 
ments whatsoever of a public nature belonging to” the Sovereign. The 
State Papers consist of the correspondence, treaties, and government 
records formerly kept in the office of the Secretary of State. These two 
classes of archives are now in the care of one officer, the Master of the 
Rolls. 

Of the Public Records, the most famous and the one most prized is 
of course the “ Domesday Book,” the two volumes of which—the onea 
folio, the other a quarto—are here preserved in a glass case. The 
oldest national document in existence, the record of a survey of the 
kingdom made by order of William the Conqueror about the year 1080; 
this work claims mention by itself as the very central gem of the vast 
treasury. Leaving it in its peerless grandeur, we may view the mass 
of the public archives in their accepted classification as the records of 
the four great courts of the realm—the Courts of Chancery, Queen’s 
Bench, Exchequer and Common Pleas. 

For the student of history, the most important of these are the 
records of the Court of Chancery. Here are the Close Rolls, the Patent 
Rolls, the Rolls of Parliament, and others too numerous to be named. 
The Close Rolls, so called because their contents being of a private 
nature they were closed up or sealed when originally issued, begin with 
the reign of King John, and form an unbroken series to this day. They 
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relate to a great variety of subjects—the ancient privileges of peers and 
commons—the affairs of the royal household—the prerogatives of the 
Crown—the authority of the Church—the powers of courts. “ Little, 
in short,” says Ewald, “that concerns the naval and military, the civil 
and ecclesiastical, the legal and diplomatic affairs of the kingdom, is not 
to be found upon the miles of parchment which constitute the collection 
of the Close Rolls.” * 

The Patent Rolls took their name from the fact that unlike the for- 
mer class of documents they were open, unsealed, or rather having the 
royal seal hanging at the bottom of the sheet of parchment on which 
they were written. These records are equally ancient with the Close 
Rolls, and equally complete. They embrace too as great a variety of 
matter. “Hardly a single subject connected with the history and 
government of the country but receives illustration from this magnifi- 
cent collection. Is a castle besieged by the king, a papal interdict 
removed, a safe conduct granted—are church lands bestowed on begging 
clergy, negotiations entered into with foreign princes, powers of ambas- 
sadors regulated, titles of nobility created, charters confirmed, procla- 
mations drawn up, licenses to hold, sell, and marry—all, whether relating 


to political, social, ecclesiastical, or commercial life, are to be found 


” 2 


recorded on the membranes of the Letters Patent. 

The records of the Court of Exchequer come next in importance for 
the student. Chief among these is the Great Roll, known as the Pipe 
Roll, from its resemblance, it is said, to a pipe. The succession of these 
records is almost uninterrupted from the reign of Henry the Second to 
the present time. They relate to the collection of the crown revenues, 
and from the incidental mention of estates and households, much may 
be gathered for the illustration of local and family history, as well as for 
that of the people and country at large. Here too are the Memoranda 
and Originalia Rolls, and here are the Black and Red Books of the 
Exchequer, and other records of the fees paid and the services rendered 
by the knights of the realm. 

The records of the Court of Common Pleas, and those of the 
Queen’s Bench, are of special interest for the lawyer rather than the 
student of history. In addition to these the Record Office possesses the 
ancient archives of courts that have no longer an existence, as the 
famous Star Chamber. It is not, however, for musty documents of the 
remote past only that we must come to this great repository of the 
nation’s archives; for under the present law, all records of courts above 
twenty years old are to be gathered here. 
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The State Papers of Great Britain have been until a very recent 
date almost inaccessible to the public. Permission to inspect any portion 
of them was obtained with difficulty; and then the condition of the 
documents was such as to render the examination very laborious. To 
the late Master of the Rolls, the scholar is indebted both for the greatest 
possible freedom in searching these archives, and for every desirable 
facility in the work. The papers are now arranged in chronological 
order, under a fourfold distribution :—Domestic, Foreign, Colonial, and 
State Papers relating to Ireland. Indexes and catalogues have been 
constructed, and the invaluable series of Calendars—emphatically useful 
to the American student, at his great remove from original sources of 
information—has been initiated. 

The important work of publishing historical documents of special 
interest was commenced early in the present century by the Record 
Commissioners; and of this series, one hundred and five folio volumes 
were printed, nearly all of them before the incorporation of the Public 
Record Office with the State Paper Office. Many of these volumes are 
now out of print. It was not until the public archives were united 
under the care of the Master of the Rolls in 1858, that the publication 
of the Calendars of State Papers was undertaken. Ninety octavo vol- 
umes of these Calendars have appeared, and the publication is proceeding 
at the rate of two or three volumes yearly. These works do not follow 
in chronological order ; but under the plan pursued in the preparation 
of the Calendars, different editors take up separate reigns, and the 
breaks in the series are gradually filling up. At present there are breaks 
between the years 1530 and 1660. When these shall be closed the series 
of Calendars will represent all the State Papers from the year 1509 to 
the year 1667. For later periods there are manuscript lists which serve 
as Calendars. * 

Another department of publication under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, is that of Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the Middle Ages. This series was undertaken with a 
view to the preparation of a uniform and convenient edition of the 
works of the ancient historians of the country. In selecting these, pref- 
erence was given to works of which the manuscripts were unique, or 
the materials of which would help to fill up blanks in English history 
for which no satisfactory and authentic information existed in an 
accessible form. Sixty-nine works, or one hundred and forty-five vol- 
umes have already been published. They embrace the period from the 
earliest time of English history down to the reign of Henry VII.‘ 
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In all, the Record publications number not far from four hundred 
volumes. Among these are fac-simile editions of the Domesday Book, 
and of a selection of national manuscripts from William the Conqueror 
to Queen Anne. 

Our admiration of the treasures possessed by England in her 
national archives, and of the care taken to preserve them, is mingled 
with wonder in view of the neglect and abuse to which they have been 
subject until a very recent day. The story as told by Thomas and by 
Ewald is a strange one. As we read it the marvel grows, not that much 
should have disappeared from the mass of precious material, but that 
so much should have come down to us, and that as if by some law of 
survival of the fittest, so many of the richest and rarest documents 
belonging to the nation’s history should have passed safely through the 
dangers of fire and flood. Fora hundred years, even down to our own 
times, the Domesday Book with other invaluable records lay within a 
few feet of a brewery and wash-house, reported as dangerous from 
exposure to fire. Thirty years ago four thousand cubic feet of the 
national records were heaped in some sheds near Charing Cross, rotting 
in the damp, and yielding food and lodgings to an army of rats, to dis- 
possess which a dog was found useful when the time came for the 
removal of the inorganic remains. Later still, the great Roll of the 
Exchequer, with a mass of other documents relating to the public 
revenues from the days of Henry the Second, was kept in the stables of 
Carlton House. Here piles of records thirty feet high were stored in a 
sort of barn, which, had it caught fire, would have been destroyed in 
twenty minutes. One of the chief repositories of the national archives, 
only a quarter of a century ago, was the Tower of London; in the 
vaults of which there was a gunpowder magazine, which if exploded 
would, it was estimated, destroy one-half of London.* Here were 
Chancery records from the days of King John. Here was the treaty 
with Robert the Bruce, and the treaty of the Cloth of Gold. It is 
but a little more than forty years since the State Papers, which had long 
been kept in one old house and another, suffering from vermin and wet, 
were placed ina fire-proof building. In 1848, thirty-five sacks of records 
were recovered from a cellar undera law office. In 1852, one of the 
keepers of records reported that a workman had brought home some 
article purchased at a cheesemonger’s shop wrapped up ina manuscript, 
which proved to belong toa volume of records of the Court of Common 
Pleas; and a considerable part of the book was rescued at a cost of one 
shilling and sixpence. These facts are consoling, when viewed in con- 
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nection with the present state—the great completeness, and security, 
and accessibility—of the British archives. They show that it is worth 
while to seek perseveringly and faithfully the preservation of public 
records. They show that appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
it is possible to rouse public sentiment to the importance—even at the 
cost of some thousands to the public purse—of measures for the safe- 
keeping and the well-ordering of the precious material of history. 

Coming from a land where it may be said, that except in the large 
cities the State gives itself no concern about the birth, marriage or death 
of the citizen, an American is hardly prepared to look in so grand a 
building as SOMERSET HoOusE for the Office of the Registrar-General. 
Seen from the Thames with its imposing Grecian fagade, just the length 
of the old Capitol at Washington, it seems every whit a palace; as 
indeed it occupies the site and inherits the name of the old palace of the 
Duke of Somerset, which was removed to make room for it a hundred 
years ago. Somerset House covers a vast area between the Strand and 
the Thames Embankment. It forms a quadrangle enclosing a large 
court. The building is occupied by several departments of the public 
service—the Inland Revenue, the Exchequer and Audit Office, a portion 
of the Admiralty, as well as the Office of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages. 

In this matter of government registration, England is now not quite 
half a century in advance of us. Before the year 1837, a state of things 
prevailed almost as deplorable as that which now prevails here. The 
only records of births, deaths and marriages were those that were kept 
by religious bodies. And of these only the parish registers were in any 
sense official. No others were admissible in evidence before a civil 
court. The records voluntarily kept by the various bodies of Non-con- 
formists, numbering not far from one-half of the population, were 
without authority or weight in the eye of the State. Until 1837, persons 
of all creeds wishing to marry were compelled to go through the cere- 
mony according to the rites of the Established Church. At present, 
marriage can be performed in all places of worship certified as such to 
the Registrar-General. 

Under the system which has been in operation in England for the 
last forty years, the facts of birth, death and marriage, with many par- 
ticulars of interest and importance as affecting the social life and health 
of the nation, are ascertained and recorded with the utmost care. The 
country is divided into districts, of which there are now six hundred 
and thirty-one, and sub-districts, of which there are two thousand one 
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hundred and ninety-four.* In each of these the births and deaths are 
registered by persons appointed to the duty. The present law compels 
parents under a penalty to record births, and nearest relatives to 
record deaths in the register books within a certain number of days. 
It is also made the duty of the registrar to ascertain these particulars 
so far as may be practicable within his district. From all the dis- 
tricts and sub-districts returns are sent weekly, monthly and quarterly 
to the Office of the Registrar-General. Here the facts reported are 
noted, classified and tabulated by an army of clerks. Births, deaths and 
marriages are entered alphabetically and according to date in large folio 
volumes, which may be referred to by means of indexes of names. 
These volumes are consulted by a great number of persons every day. 
The last report of the Registrar-General shows that in 1875 there were 
no fewer than twenty-six thousand searches in his office. Up to the 
end of that year fifty-four million names had been entered in these 
records. It is curious to notice that the whole number of surnames, 
counting only distinct varieties, is about thirty thousand. 

But another most important use is made of the facts elicited by the 
methods of registration. Printed returns of marriages, births and 
deaths are issued weekly, monthly and quarterly from the Office of the 
Registrar-General, and a full report is published for every year, giving 
an enormous amount of details concerning the population of England ; 
its increase, the rates of mortality, emigration, diseases and casualties, 
together with comparative statements relating to other countries. The 
value of these results can hardly be over-estimated. It is said upon 
high authority that “the attention now paid to public health is in a large 
degree owing to the careful collation of the statistics of births and 
deaths, and of the causes of death, which have been collected in England 
for the last thirty-eight years.” 

All this, however, is aside from the proper theme of this paper. The 
huge folios of the Registrar General, bound in red, black and green, 
according to their contents, as records of births, deaths and marriages, 
have no attraction for the student of history, nor even as yet for the 
genealogist. But in one of the vaults of Somerset House, where many 
thousands of these volumes have already accumulated, the non-paroch- 
ial records, as they are called, find a lodging p‘ace. I have said that 
previous to the year 1837 the parish registers of England were the only 
authoritative records of births, deaths and marriages. When, however, 
the present system of civil registration came into use, provision was 
made by an Act of Parliament for the collection and safe-keeping of all 
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similar registers belonging to religious bodies outside of the Estab- 
lished Church. And by another Act, courts of justice were enabled to 
admit these non-parochial registers as evidence of births or baptism, 
deaths or burials, and marriages. It was of course optional with these 
religious bodies to comply with the invitation to surrender their records 
for such preservation and authentication, or to retain them in their own 
possession. Some chose the latter course. The Roman Catholics and 
Jews in particular preferred to keep their old registers. The Society of 
Friends at first refused to part with theirs. But most of the Noncon- 
formist communions entered heartily into the views of the Government. 
The Friends upon sober second thought approved the plan, and the 
result was that nearly nine thousand volumes of records were sent up 
to Somerset House, where they constitute an exceedingly interesting 
and valuable collection of documents, bearing upon the history not only 
of families, but also of religious societies and creeds in England for the 
past two centuries and more.’ 

Before leaving Somerset House I went down into the vaults where 
the old non-parochial registers are stored. Here they lie, a motley col- 
lection indeed. In this corner, at the right upon entering, are piled up 
the records of the famous Fleet marriages. Upon these shelves are 
ranged the registers of the Independent congregations—the oldest of 
them dating as far back as the year 1644. Here are the ancient records 
of the Baptist churches; yonder those of the English Presbyterians, 
and the more modern volumes contributed by the Wesleyan denomina- 
tion. Among all these registers the palm belongs, for completeness and 
accuracy, to those of the Society of Friends. Here are sixteen hun- 
dred volumes, kept with characteristic neatness and precision, recording 
births, marriages and deaths from the time of George Fox till the year 
when they were surrendered to the custody of the Government. 

The Registrar-General’s Office is open to searchers every day of the 
year, except Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Friday, between ten and 
four o’clock. <A fee of one shilling is required for every search, and a 
fee of two shillings and sixpence for a certified extract of any entry. 
No fee, however, is required in order to examine the non-parochial 
records, when special permission has been sought and obtained." 

GUILDHALL, famous for the banquets of the Lord Mayor of London, has 
other attractions for the student besides the statues of Gog and Magog 
and the splendors of the Court of Common Council. On the east side 
of this building, originally the place of meeting for the city guilds, or 
companies of craftsmen, the corporation of London has recently erected 
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a new Library and Museum. The Library occupies the upper story of 
the building. In a house so modern, however, the collection of 
books and manuscripts here preserved is of very ancient origin. 
Whittington, of nursery celebrity, was one of its early benefactors; and 
here, half a century before the invention of the art of printing, there 
existed already a considerable number of written books. Many a Lon- 
don citizen of credit and renown took pride in adding to the store. 
One instance of private liberality may be held up with due modifica- 
tion as an example to moderns. It is that of John Carpenter, whose 
will, proved in the year 1442, has this provision: “If any good or rare 
books shall be found amongst the residue of my goods, which by the 
discretion of Master William Lichfield and Reginald Pecok may seem 
necessary to the common library at Guildhall for the profit of the 
students there, and those discoursing to the common people, then I will 
and bequeath that those books be placed by my executors and chained 
in that library in such form that the visitors and students thereof may 
be the sooner admonished to pray for my soul.” ° 

The great fire of London consumed many of these treasures. Others 
had already been carried away to enrich private collections. The Lord 
Protector Somerset was a most notable purloiner. It is on record that 
he once borrowed three cart-loads of books from Guildhall Library, 
“‘with promise to restore them shortly.” The modern book-lender will 
read without surprise the historian’s comment: “ But they were never 
returned.” The memory of these spoliations, not less than that of the 
calamity of 1666, may have discouraged the City Fathers from attempt- 
ing to revive the collection. A century and a half passed before the 
work was undertaken. The present library is but little more than 
fifty years old. It contains a very complete collection of books relating 
to the City of London. Its chief value lies of course in the deposit 
here made of ancient documents belonging to the Corporation of 
London. Much use of this material has been made by great English 
writers of our day, but the mine is far from being exhausted. Guild- 
hall possesses a number of historical records not less venerable than the 
most precious of those in the larger collection in Fetter Lane. Here 
are charters, chronicles, collections of laws, ordinances and customs, in 
Latin, Norman-French and English, belonging to the twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. There is the Chronica Francia, the best copy 
known of the Great Chronicle of France. Here is an important series 
of nine volumes, designated as Remembrancia, a collection commenced 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, containing copies of correspond- 
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ence between the sovereigns, various eminent statesmen, the officers of 
the city government and other public men upon matters relating to the 
city and the country at large. 

The Library of Guildhall is not less accessible to the stranger than 
are the other historical collections in London which have been noticed. 
In its more popular departments the Corporation has sought to make 
it inviting and useful to all classes of readers. For the student every 
facility of research is afforded. Many of the rare manuscripts in this 
collection have been printed. Indexes have been made to some of the 
Letter Books and other records of the Common Council, the earliest of 
which go back to the year 1275. The accomplished and efficient 
Librarian of Guildhall, W. H. Overall, Esq., F.S. A., has prepared a 
valuable index to a part of the important series of records known as the 
Remembrancia. Indeed it is to this gentleman that the student is 
indebted for many of the facilities now enjoyed for research among 
these city archives, and most of all for the personal guidance and help 
which are of greater use to him than all the indexes. 

The “ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
possesses in its correspondence a rich mine of historical information 
relating to America. The records of this religious association are not 
to be classed as public records, and I have no warrant for saying that 
they are accessible to the American student.” Some extracts from them 
were made a number of years ago, at the request of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, and the 
volumes containing these extracts have been freely used by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, the late Mr. Bolton and others in their historical writings. But 
the original correspondence is full of interesting matter not as yet made 
public. The old Letter Books of the Society, twenty-six in number, 
contain copies of letters written by the missionaries, as well as of the 
letters addressed to them by the officers of the Society, from the year 
1702 to the year 1736. Most of these letters relate to America, for the 
greater number of the missionaries sent out at that early day were 
stationed in the American provinces. 

THE BriTIsH MUSEUM, on account of its manuscript collections, may 
properly be mentioned in this paper, but unlike the others that have 
been noticed, these collections are fully described in works of reference 
well known to all; and I have nothing to say about them that may not 
be found better stated in the books. A month in London might be 
spent delightfully within the walls of the British Museum alone. It is 
safe to say that no other institution in the world presents so many 
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attractions to an intelligent visitor. Every one is familiar with the 
imposing appearance of the building; the noble Grecian front, nearly 
four hundred feet in length; the central portico, with its double range 
of columns and its fine pediment. Ascending the steps of that portico, 
and resisting the temptation to turn to the left on enteving the main 
hall and spend the day in the wonderful galleries of antiquities, the 
richest in existence, the lover of books will make his way to the magnifi- 
cent Reading Room, a vast rotunda, surmounted by a dome. This 
room alone contains upon its walls some eighty thousand volumes, while 
the whole number of printed books in the Museum, exclusive of count- 
less tracts and pamphlets, exceeds half a million. Access to the Reading 
Room of the British Museum is attended with some restrictions that 
are not observed in the other collections named. The visitor must 
apply in writing to the principal Librarian, stating his name, age, 
address and occupation; and the request must be accompanied by a 
recommendation from a householder in London. He must—a con- 
dition which young America would particularly resent—be at least 
twenty-one years of age. The ticket obtained upon such application 
may be made valid for a week or fortnight, or longer, and at the end of 
the time specified a fresh application must be made in order to its 
renewal. In asking for any work, the reader is required to filla blank 
form with the title of the work wanted, the place and date of publica- 
tion—if it be a printed book—the size of the volume, and its press 
mark, attaching to this form his signature and the number of the seat 
he has selected inthe Reading Room. The document thus filled out is 
retained at the Superintendent’s desk, and the reader is responsible for 
the book he has called for until he receives this ticket cancelled upon 
returning the volume to the attendant. These little formalities com- 
plied with, he can enjoy the conveniences of the admirably lighted and 
ventilated room, the weil-furnished desk and comfortable chair that are 
provided for him, as well as the large library of books of reference 
arranged around the room on the ground floor, which he may consult 
at pleasure. The desks and seats of the Reading Room, accommodat- 
ing three hundred readers, are arranged in lines radiating from the 
centre of the room. In the centre is the Superintendent’s platform, and 
around it two circles of cases contain the folio volumes of the cata- 
logue in alphabetical order. This catalogue, a manuscript one, was in 
course of preparation when I visited London twenty years ago. It 
now fills some two thousand volumes, and is so far from being a novelty 
that the attendant whom I questioned could not remember the time 
when it was not in full use. 
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Of the manuscript collections two possess special interest for the 
student of history—the Harleian and the Cottonian. The Harleian 
numbers nearly eight thousand volumes. The great design of this won- 
derfully rich collection, it is well known, was the illustration of British 
history. The Cottonian collection consists of nine hundred volumes, 
nearly two hundred of which are State Papers of the highest value. 
They include a vast series, relating to the diplomatic intercourse of 
England with almost every State of Europe from the reign of Edward 
{II to that of James I. 

The Library of LAMBETH PALACE, though not one of the largest, is 
certainly one of the most important libraries in London. It consists of 
some thirty thousand printed books, and about thirteen hundred manu- 
scripts; collected and bequeathed by successive archbishops of the see 
of Canterbury, from Bancroft in 1610, to the late Archbishop Howley. 
The books were formerly preserved in some of the galleries over the 
cloisters. About thirty years ago they were removed to the Great Hall, 
a large and elaborately decorated room built in the time of Charles the 
Second, on the site of a more ancient building, which was destroyed in 
the days of the Commonwealth. As a collection of works bearing both 
on the secular and the ecclesiastical history of England, this library is of 
rare value. But the chief attraction of course is the collection of manu- 
scripts. These are kept in two upper rooms; the one of which contains 
the Acts of the Archbishops of Canterbury from the year 1278. In the 
other, besides a number of illuminated manuscripts, there is a large col- 
lection of the letters of many of the sovereigns of England; a source 
from which Miss Agnes Strickland and other historical writers have 
drawn much material. 

Lambeth Palace Library is open to the public upon three days of 
the week—Monday, Wednesday and Friday—from ten till three o’clock. 
It is closed for six weeks following the first of September, and also 
during the week after Christmas Day, and the week after Easter 
Sunday. Extracts from the manuscripts or printed books can be made 
freely. When however a copy of an entire manuscript or printed book 
is desired, the consent of the Archbishop must be obtained. Permission 
is given to draw or trace from miniatures and illuminated manuscripts, 
on submission of the applicant’s name to the Archbishop. Provision is 
also made for the lending out of manuscripts upon certain conditions 
manifestly reasonable. The librarian, S. W. Kershaw, Esq., M. A., 
expressed to the writer a strong desire that the value of this collection 
might be better known to Americans; and nowhere would the visitor 
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meet with a more cordial reception than in this quaint medizval palace, 
the residence of the Primate of all Engla 

Indeed, of all the historical collections vat have been here noticed, 
it is not too much to say, that nothing cou!d exceed the liberality with 
which they are made accessible and serviceable to the foreigner as to the 
home-born student. With no credentials save the evidence of an honest 
and an intelligent desire for knowledge, the stranger is insured a welcome 
which will perhaps dispel some preconceived ideas of English reserve 
and exclusiveness. An American, he will find occasion to congratulate 
himself that by virtue of a common language, as well as by many com- 
mon traditions and principles, he is warranted in holding the monuments 
of English history as objects of personal interest and veneration. 


CHARLES W. BAIRD 


1 Our Public Records ; a brief Hand-book tothe National Archives. By Alex. Charles Ewald, 
F. S. A. London: Pickering, 1873, p. 30. 


2 Our Public Records, etc., p. 31. 

® For many of the particulars here given, as well as for much aid in personal researches, the 
writer has been indebted to Walford D. Selby, Esq., of the Public Record Office. 

* Catalogue of Record Publications, etc., Public Record Office, January, 1878. 

5 Hand-book to the Public Records, by F. S. Thomas, Esq., Secretary of the Public Record 
Office, London, 1853. 

8 Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Marriages in 
England, (Abstracts for 1875,) 18th June, 1877. 

1 Lists of Non-Parochial Registers and Records in the custody of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, London, 1859. 


8 Upon a written application to Sir George Graham, the Registrar-General, I was promptly 
admitted to make this examination, and was referred to one of the officers, John Shoveller, Esq., 
to whom I am indebted for most efficient and kindly aid. 

® Catalogue of Works of Art, etc., exhibited at the opening of the new Library and Museum 
of the Corporation of London, November, 1872. Introduction. 

10 An application however to the Secretary of the Society, the Reverend W. T. Bullock, for 
permission to examine the Society’s early Letter Books, was most courteously entertained, and 
every facility was accorded to me for the examination, 








EARLY SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE COINAGE IN 
AMERICA 


When the Spaniards first reached the Antilles no currency of any 
kind was in use there.. The discoverers, as they settled the Islands, used 
as a currency the native gold (¢epuzgue) in the form of ingots and plates 
stamped with marks denoting their value. These contained much 
natural or added alloy, and circulated in Hispaniola at the rate of 44 
maravedis to the vea/ or dollar, while in Spain the official value of the 
real was 34 mars. Many complaints of the debased value of this St. 
Domingo currency are to be found in the documents of the time, even 
after the period when Don Antonio de Mendoza, Governor of Mexico, 
introduced a regular coinage of silver. 

Small importations of Spanish silver and copper were occasionally 
made, but did not supply the demand. No mention is made of Spanish 
gold pieces being much used, and the large sums spoken of in the early 
histories must be understood as represented by the stamped ingots or 
by rough gold. Herrera states that up to 1510 no gold (meaning coins) 
was current in Santo Domingo, the capital of the West Indies. He 
says that counterfeits of castelldnos de oro and ducados were circulating. 
The chief coin was the vea/ of silver and other currency sent from 
Spain. 

In 1521, Herrera says that gold and silver coin were sent to Panama, 
and in 1523 to Mexico. In Panama flat gold pieces called cut money 
had been in use. In 1528, a petition from Cuba recites that the gold in 
circulation varied in fineness from 1g carats down, but that it might be 
stamped as worth 450 maravedis to the Peso de oro and asks that 
200 (blank on doc.) of money in reales and cuartos may be sent 
from Spain. Docs. Inéd. Am. y Oc. 1869, XII, 16. 

In Mexico and its dependencies, as also in Yucatan and Guatemala, 
the bean of several species of the cacao had been used as currency.’ The 
growing of this small tree was reserved as a prerogative of the chiefs. 
Columbus, on his fourth voyage, in 1502, met large trading canoes at the 
Guanasa (Roatan) Islands, north of Honduras, which had “many of 
those almonds that are used as money in New Spain.” Fern. Colon. 
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Vita. Cap. 89. Herrera. I. V.5. In Mexico it was called cacasuat/, and 
four kinds were in circulation. Even with this currency, deception was 
practised by filling old beans with clay ! 


24,000 granos were called a carga. Zhe native name is lost. 
8,000 “ made one xiquipilli. 


400 =“ ™ zontle. 


“ “ec 


20 unit, which must have also had a native name. 


An ordinance of 1527 forbid cacao being passed by the count, but in 
heaped measures sealed by the city. This was so repugnant to ancient 
custom that in 1536 the old system was restored. 

All the business of this great semi-civilized Empire had from time 
immemorial been transacted chiefly by means of this currency. Curiously 
enough the Mexicans had no method of weighing, while the Peruvians 
used very accurate scales, but had no particular currency. In Guate- 
mala the cacao tree was called Zicarfa and Zapote. It has 25 or 30 
almonds in each bean. Among the Spaniards 200 beans were counted 
as equal to one real. Peter Martyr, in his Fifth and Eighth Decades, 
praises this perishable currency which no miser could lay up, and which 
could also be used asa beverage. The chiefs could also control the 
volume of the currency, for if not soon consumed it moulded and 
decayed. Humboldt, Nouv. Esp. p. 437, says that when he was in 
Mexico the people still used cacao seeds as a sub-division of the medio 
real, counting it as seventy-two seeds to the half read. 

There appears to have been a metallic currency in use in certain 
provinces of Mexico before the Spanish conquest. Inthe dispatch from 
Cortes to the Emperor, dated from Mexico, October 15th, 1524, while 
speaking of his search for tin in order to cast bronze guns, mention is 
made of it as found in the Province of Taxco, twenty-six leagues from 
the capital. It was met with here in small pieces, which were used as 
money, as also in some other provinces. Humboldt quotes this curious 
fact as stated by Cortes, in his Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la 
Nouvelle Espagne, 1811, page 486. He says that pieces of copper in 
the form of the letter T were also used as currency in some provinces. 

Cogolludo in his History of Yucatan, published in 1688, page 181, 
speaks of money used anciently by the natives. Besides cacao beans, 
small bells and hawks bells of copper, and of various sizes were used. 
Colored conch shells from other countries, strung like beads ona rosary, 
and some precious stones, served also in traffic. Small copper hatchets 
coming from Mexico, formed also an article of exchange. These last 
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were probably like the one figured in Dupaix’s Axtiguités Mexicaines, 
plate XX VI, No. 74, which is formed like a shoemaker’s cutter, and served 
as a skin scraper. See also Herrera, I. V. 5. 

Golddust enclosed in transparent quills, and woven cotton called 
patol-cuachtl, were also used as currency in Mexico. Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, Hist. des Nations Civilisées du Mexique, Vol. III1., 1858, p. 427, 
mentions all the articles used by the Mexicans as currency. He says 
that the cacao used as money was called patlachté or patasté from patla, 
exchange. 

After Cortes had settled himself in Mexico, the Spaniards felt the 
want of a metallic currency, and Herrera says that he issued one in 
1522, but without stating its nature. In 1525, when the Licentiate Luis 
Ponce de Leon was appointed Resident Judge in Mexico, he took with 
him dies with which to stamp upon the gold and silver that was sent to 
Spain, the device of his Majesty, Plus Ultra. He was directed to see if 
it were proper to establish a mint in the City of Mexico. 

Apparently no mint was then set up, for in 1528 an order was sent 
from Spain to establish one, which should coin gold, silver and vellon 
(bullion), in Mexico. In the same year an enquiry was ordered to be 
made as to the necessity for a mint in Espafiola, which was accordingly 
ordered in 1530, but not finally established until 1536. In 1535 orders 
were sent to the Vice-Roy D. Antonio de Mendoza again, to start a mint 
for silver and vellon, under the same regulations and with the same 
standard values for the pieces as were in force in Spain.’ This order 
was carried out, and at first silver and copper coins were issued with 
more or less regularity. 

Torquemada, in his Monarchia Indiana, Vol. I. p. 614, gives a rather 
confused account of the successive coinages in Mexico. He describes 
the ingots, quoit shaped plates and gold dust, used in exchanges, and how 
the Indians, unable to weigh or determine the value of the metal, were 
defrauded. Copper coins were then struck of four types, cuartos, half- 
cuartos, four and two maravedis, but the date of their issue is not given. 
The author says that this coinage was similiar to one in use in Spain 
and in the Island of San Domingo. The Mexican copper coins were so 
distasteful to the natives that no ordinance could keep them in circula- 
tion, and they were tossed into the lake; two hundred thousand esos 
worth of copper being thus lost in one year. That so much copper 
should have been coined is improbable. 

The next coinage, probably the one of 1535, is said by Torquemada 
to have been of silver, in pieces called Cwuartillos de Real, which must 
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have been fezefas or quarters of a dollar. As the natives had used silver 
as soles for their sandals, they despised this coinage also, which he says 
was succeeded by one of Reales de & quatro or Tostones, and then by 
Reales de a ocho or pesos, that became the general medium of exchange 
and supplanted the old native money. 

We now proceed to quote such documentary evidence as can be 
found relating to the earliest American mints, though more no doubt 
will in time be presented, when the Archives of the Indies in Seville 
shall have been more thoroughly explored. 

A letter from Mendoza to the king dated Mexico, Dec. 10, 1537, is 
given in the Docs. Inéd. Vol. II. 1864, p. 193, a translation of the same 
having appeared in Ternaux’s collection in 1840, Vol. XVI. p. 229, 
which is of interest as relating to the establishment of the first mint in 
Mexico.* Regulations issued by royal order for the government of the 
mint are here alluded to. All gold and silver brought to it was to pay 
the royal guint, under penalty of death. After speaking of some sug- 
gested changes, he states that Francisco del Rincon, on the king’s rec- 
ommendation had been appointed assayer, and that Anton de Vides 
had been appointed engraver. He says that the mint had been for 
nearly two years established in the village of Axiquipilco, which was 
made tributary to the mint, and that the workmen after many trials are 
now beginning to produce fair work. He closes this part of his despatch 
with the remark that two or three weeks before false testoons had been 
brought to him, apparently made by the native goldsmiths, showing how 
skillful these must have been. He says that even the cacao beans were 
tampered with and closely imitated. 

- In Espafiola, as we have seen, a mint was ordered to be established 
at Santo Domingo in 1536. Allusion is made to a perhaps earlier copper 
coinage from metal found in Cotui, sixteen leagues from the city, ina 
paper written about 1561. The Licentiate Echagoian speaks of coins 
having been made there in his time from the said copper, but at the 
time of his writing the coinage seems to have ceased. Comp. Docs. 
Inéd’s. Am. y Oc. Vol. I. 1864, p. 15. The Licentiate Salmeron, ina 
letter to the Council of the Indies, dated August 13, 1531, complains of 
the want of fractional currency. Ternaux. XVI. 191. We find a peti- 
tion from the Auditors in 1540, to be allowed to coin Alata y wvellon, the 
reals to be of 44 maravedis. Same Docs. I. p. 580. They had been 
reprehended in 1538 for coining maravedis of 44 to the real. In 1538 
the Emperor had decreed that the reals to be coined should be of 34 
maravedis, but no one would bring silver to the mint to be coined at 
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that rate. At that time it was estimated that 50,000 ducats worth of 
the base reals were in circulation. Ibid. pp. 546, 558. Where had these 
reals been coined? Probably the mint has coined these pieces, /»or in 
those days royal decrees were difficult to enforce where it was the 
interest of all to disobey them. We find complaints of the mala moneda 
of Espanola as:late as 1565, in the same series of documents, Vol. XI. 
1869, p. 119. The City of La Concepcion petitions for the privilege of 
coining gold and silver in 1540, stating that silver was coming from 
Yucatan. Same Ser. I. p. 463. 

Alonso de Zurita, whose MS. account of the people of New Spain 
was written not long before 1560, speaks of the scarcity of silver coin 
in the country. He says that the mint was coining less than it did at 
first, that most of it was carried out of the country, and that the natives 
who were obliged to pay their taxes in silver pieces had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining them. See translation by Ternaux-Compans, p. 345. 

Before describing the first pieces supposed to have been coined in 
America, it may be well to notice the silver coins of Spain which were 
in circulation at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The first large 
Spanish silver pieces were issued under Ferdinand and Isabella between 
the years 1492 and 1506, and bear no date. They were called Reales, 
pesos de ocho, or Seville pieces of eight, because they contained eight 
ochavos and were coined at Seville. They weigh 2,800 centigrammes 
or 432 grains troy weight, and are 931 thousandths fine, but these pieces 
are now very rare. They are described by Alois Heiss in Vol. I. of 
his Monedas Hispano Cristianas. Silver pieces, of half, a quarter and 
one-eighth of a real, were also coined. Heiss says that these were the 
“first Pesos (of silver) coined in Spain, and that their intrinsic value, 
(fineness?) has varied but little up to the present day. Under the name 
of Pesos duros, Pesos fuertes, Dollars, Piastras, they have become a uni- 
versal coin, and served as the almost exclusive coin of America; were 
preferred in Africa, Oceanica, China, the Indian Archipelago and even in 
Persia, Greece and the lonian Islands.” Heiss omits the name gordos 
and gourdes, meaning large or heavy, by which they were known in 
Spain and France quite recently. This piece was to be equal to 34 
maravedis, the medio to 17 maravedis, the cuarto 8 ms. and 1 d/anca, the 
ochavo a square piece, 4 ms. and a half d/anca. Sixty-seven of these 
Reales were coined from a marc of silver of the above fineness. Of vel/on 
or copper with seven grains of silver to the marc, there were coined 192 
blancas to the marc, worth a half a maravedis each. 
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The purchasing power of gold about the time of the discovery of 
America was about four, and of silver about six times greater than it is 
now, according to Clemencin. The proportional value of silver to gold 
was therefore as 103 to1. The great production of silver from Peruvian 
and Mexican mines soon made the proportion greater, until it became 
15 to 1, and now it is even greater than 16 to I. 


J. Cc. BREVOORT 


* This document is to be found also in the late Buckingham Smith’s Coleccion de Varios 
Documentos para la Hist. de la Florida, Tom. I, 1857, page 127, This is the only Volume 


published. 














CHRISTOPHER COLLES 
THE FIRST PROJECTOR OF INLAND NAVIGATION IN AMERICA 


To no single individual is the system of American improvements 
more indebted than to Christopher Colles, yet up to this time no careful 
biography of him has been written. In 1855 that genial New Yorker, 
Dr. Francis, contributed a pleasing sketch of him to the Knickerbocker 
Gallery, from which the main personal features of the present notice are 
reproduced in the hope that they may elicit a more complete account of 
this remarkable man, and of the incidents of his varied, chequered and 
interesting career. The same year Charles King, in his history of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, drew attention to his early design 
of opening an intercourse with the interior parts of the United States 
by an artificial inland navigation, and in 1869 the Historical Magazine 
published an elaborate paper from the pen of the industrious and inde- 
fatigable friend of the telegraph, Henry O. Reilly, entitled “ Christopher 
Colles and the first proposal of a telegraph system in the United 
States.” 

Christopher Colles was born in Ireland in the year 1738. Left an 
orphan at an early age he passed into the charge of Richard Pococke, 
the famous oriental traveler, later Bishop of Ossory. Under his tuition, 
advice or example, Colles seems to have acquired an education of 
unusually varied character. Upon the death of Pococke in 1765, Colles 
started upon his wanderings. He first appears in this country, on the 
warrant of Watson in his annals of New York, as delivering public 
lectures in Philadelphia in 1772 upon pneumatics, illustrated by 
experiments in an air pump of his invention. He is said also to have 
been the first in this country to undertake the building of a steam engine, 
for a distillery in that city, but failed for want of means, although 
his plans secured the approval of David Rittenhouse and the Philoso- 
phical Society. In 1773 he lectured at the Exchange, in New York, on 
the advantages of lock navigation. The inestimable benefits of this mode 
of transportation had been but recently demonstrated by the opening by 
the Duke of Bridgewater in 1761 of the first navigable canal constructed 
in Great Britain. The colonists of course were alive to any schemes 
of improvement which affected the welfare of the mother country. 

There are now preserved in the collection of the Library Company 
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of Philadelphia two broadsides, the one dated December 13, 1771, entitled 
“ Address to Merchants, etc., of Philadelphia in favor of a Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal,” the other dated January 15, 1772, entitled “‘ Address 
to the Public on the feasibility of a Delaware and Chesapeake Canal,” 
the author of which is not now known, but it is a fair presumption that 
they were from the pen of Colles. 

In 1774 he is found in New York, where he proposed the erection of 
a reservoir and the laying down of a system of conduit pipes. With 
the aid of the corporation of the city a steam pumping engine was 
erected near the Collect pond. This enterprise was completed in March, 
1776. The engine carried a pump, eleven inches in diameter and six feet 
stroke, which lifted 417,600 gallons daily. The war caused an abandon- 
ment of this plan. When later, the Manhattan Company was chartered 
to supply the city with water, it is claimed that the original proposal to 
look without its limits for a supply came from Colles, although the 
written recommendation to the Common Council to use the Bronx 
river, was actually made by Dr. Brown. 

On the breaking out of hostilities he turned with his fertility of 
resource to a military enterprise, giving lectures on gunnery and 
teaching the American artillery the principles of projectiles, in which 
employment, his biographer in Appleton’s Encyclopedia says, he was 
continued until this branch of the service was remodelled on the arrival 
of Steuben in 1777. 

Immediately on the close of the war he again devoted his attention 
to his favorite project of internal improvement. On the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1784, he addressed a memorial to the two houses of the New York 
Legislature, proposing a plan for inland navigation on the Mohawk 
River. It was referred to a committee of which Mr. Adgate of Albany 
was chairman, who on the 6th of the same month reported that while 
these laudable proposals merited encouragement, “it would be inex- 
pedient for the legislature to cause that business to be undertaken at 
public expense.” They added that “as the performing such a work will 
be very expensive, it is therefore the opinion of the committee that if 
Mr. Colles with a number of adventurers (as by him proposed) should 
undertake it, they ought to be encouraged by a law; giving and securing 
unto them, their heirs and assigns forever, the profits that may arise by 
the transportation, under such restrictions and regulations as shall 
appear to the Legislature necessary for that purpose, and authorizing 
them to execute that work through any lands or improvements on pay- 
ment of the damages to the proprietors, as the same shall be assessed 
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by a jury.” This being agreed to by the House, a petition was also laid 
before the Senate on the 8th, and referred to a committee of which Mr. 
Lewis Morris was Chairman. 

On the 30th March, 1785, Mr. Colles made a petition for aid in pre- 
liminary surveys, upon which Mr. P. W. Yates, of Albany, on the 
sth of April following, for the committee to which it was referred, 
reported that the removal of the obstructions in the Mohawk river 
would be productive of the most beneficial consequences to the State; 
that the undertaking of the memorialist ought to meet with every 
possible encouragement, and recommended the advance of fifty pounds 
in order to enable “ Mr. Colles to make an essay,” and that a draft there- 
from be laid before the Legislature at their next meeting to enable them 
to determine whether the undertaking be practicable or not. 

The first fruits of this money grant, insignificant as it may seem, was 
the issue of a pamphlet proposing a plan for the settlement of the “New 
York Western Lands, and the improvement of the inland navigation 
between Albany and Oswego.” A company was to be formed with a 
capital of thirteen thousand pounds to improve the navigation, in com- 
pensation for which a right to buy tracts was to be accorded. The 
Legislature to grant to the company 250,000 acres of the waste and 
unappropriated lands, to be occupied by them within three years with 
500 settlers, or to be paid for ata stipulated rate. In this pamphlet Colles 
called attention to the fact that the five great lakes, which would be thus 
communicated with, “have five times as much coast as all’ England, and 
the country watered by the numerous rivers which fall into these lakes 
is full seven times as great as that valuable island.” 

Mr. Colles solicited the support of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York the 6th January, of the following year. The text of this 
interesting document is now for the first time given in full from the 
minutes of this corporation. 

“To the Honorable the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New 
York, the humble Memorial of Christopher Colles respectfully showeth ; 
That the design of your useful institution being profoundly for the pro- 
motion of commerce, every other design having the like purpose in 
view must consequently come under your immediate cognisance. 

“ Your memorialist therefore thinks it highly expedient to communi- 
cate to you a design which he has formed of opening an intercourse 
with the interior parts of these United States, by an artificial inland 
navigation along the Mohawk River and Wood Creek to the Great 
Lakes. A design which must evidently extend the commerce of this 
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city with exceeding rapidity, beyond what it can possibly arrive at 
by any other means; A design which Providence has manifestly pointed 
out, and which in the hands of aCommercial People must evidently tend 
to make them great and powerful, and which though indefinite in its 
advantages may be effected for a sum perfectly trifling, when compared 
with these advantages. 

“Your memorialist begs leave to inform them that he has laid the 
said design before the Honorable the Legislature of this State; that they 
have Resolved, that it deserves every possible assistance, and accordingly 
granted him assistance to make surveys, and to determine the practi- 
cability of the accomplishment thereof; That agreeable thereto, he has 
examined the principal obstructions in the navigation at the Cohoes, the 
Little Falls and Fort Schuyler, and assures them that it gives him the 
highest satisfaction to find that no considerable difficulty lies in the way 
of the prosecution thereof; That he has been at considerable pains in 
procuring the names of a number of respectable gentlemen as subscribers 
for carrying this design into execution, and is of opinion that the 
Chamber of Commerce becoming engaged in the said subscription will 
have considerable weight in promoting the said design. 


“May it therefore please your respectable body to take the premises 
into consideration, and give such countenance to the same as to your 
’ ron) 
judgment shall seem meet. CHRISTOPHER COLLES.” 


To this the President was directed to inform Mr. Colles in reply, 
“that the Chamber entertained the highest ideas of the utility of his 
scheme, wishing it may meet with every possible success, but in their 
incorporated capacity, owing to the lowness of their funds, it was out of 
‘their power to lend him any aid.” 

With this endorsement of his views Mr. Colles again approached 
the Legislature on the 1st February with a report on the practica- 
bility of rendering the Mohawk River navigable, which was read in 
the Assembly, and referred to a committee in whose name Mr. Jeffrey 
Smith on the 17th March, reported a bill entitled, “An Act for im- 
proving the navigation of the Mohawk River, Wood Creek and 
the Onondaga River, with a view of opening an inland navigation 
to Oswego, and for extending the same, tf practicable, to Lake Erie.” 
Here we find the great enterprise, later known as the Erie Canal, 
taking definite shape. A similar movement was made in the Senate, 
and a memorial, introduced the 1st February, was considered in com- 
mittee of the whole on the 22nd, and a special committee, of which Mr. 
Philip Schuyler was chairman, charged with a consideration of the 
proposals, 
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Here the project seems to have ended. The journals of the Senate 
and House contain no further mention of the scheme. It has been 
said that no reports were made, owing to the lateness in the session of 
the introduction of the bill, but this view does not appear correct, as the 
Legislature did not adjourn until the month of May. It is more 
probable that the difficulties in the way were of a graver and financial 
nature. 

All the authorities concur in giving to Colles the credit of having 
been not only the first to propose, but the first to bring before the public, 
in a practical form, the feasibility and vast national advantage of a system 
of water communication, which should unite the great lakes and their 
boundless tributary territory with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Governor Clinton in his Zacitus essays credited him with the first 
suggestion to the Legislature of canals on the Ontario route; Hosack, in 
his ‘ Memoir of Clinton and the Canals,” mentions his “useful labors 
and enterprise ;”» and Colden remembered his services in appropriate 
terms in his Memoir prepared at the request of the New York Cor- 
poration and presented to the Mayor at the celebration of the completion 
of the New York Canals, in 1825. Troup thinks that possible, which it 
seems hardly possible to have been the contrary, that the idea of the 
extension of the navigation to Lake Erie was suggested by Colles to Jef- 
fry Smith. 

The memorial to the Chamber of Commerce, above quoted, pre- 
sented in January, 1786,conclusively proves that the plan. of Colles was 
to open intercourse between the coast and “the Great Lakes;”’ and he 
showed his comprehensive grasp of the subject in the additional remark 
that this design must evidently extend the commerce of the city (New 
York) with exceeding rapidity. Mr. Jeffrey Smith’s motion was made 
two weeks later. 

The priority of Mr. Colles in the conception of the grand design is 
demonstrated by several passages in his pamphlet of 1785. For instance, 
where he says that “ by this the internal trade will be promoted ; by this 
the country will be settled; by this the frontiers will be secured ; by this 
a variety of articles, as masts, yards and ship timber, may be brought to 
New York, which will not bear the expense of land carriage, and which, 
notwithstanding, will be a very considerable remittance to Europe; by 
this in time of war provisions and military stores may be moved with 
facility in sufficient quantity to meet any emergency, and by this in 
time of peace, all the necessary conveniences, and if we please the luxu- 
rics of life may be distributed to the remotest parts of the GREAT LAKES 
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which so beautifully diversify the face of this extensive continent, and 
to the smallest branches of the numerous rivers which shoot from these 
lakes upon any point of the compass.” A postcript to the tract affords 
curious evidence of the minute care with which he had studied the 
details and estimated the possible benefits of the enterprise. ‘There is 
great reason to believe, he says, that in the prosecution of the canal at 
the Cohoes, it may be rendered convenient for shad, herring and other 
salt water fish to go up that river in the proper season; it is likewise 
conjectured that the Mohawk as well as the Hudson River may be 
plentifully stored with salmon from the Oneida lakes.” 

The memorials of Colles are, it is supposed, in the archives of the 
State at Albany. They should be printed, Cadwallader D. Colden ap- 
pears to have had access to them as he alludes to “ his vivid appreciation 
of the immense advantages inseparable from suitable water communica- 
tion between the Atlantic Ocean and the regions surrounding the great 
lakes and rivers of the West” in his memoir on the Canal celebration, 
on the completion of that enterprise, which married Lake Erie to the 
Atlantic Ocean. : 

Although this great project temporarily failed, Colles contrived to 
interest himself in matters of public interest. He issued proposals for 
publishing a Survey of the Roads of the United States of America, in 
which he presents the following circumstantial and amusing “ Account 
of the advantages on these surveys’’—A traveler will here find so plain 
and circumstantial a description of the road, that whilst he has the draft 
with him it will be impossible for him to miss his way; he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing the houses of many of the persons who reside on 
the road ; if his horse should want a shoe, or his carriage be broken, he 
will by the bare inspection of the draft be able to determine whether he 
must go backward or forward to a blacksmith’s shop; persons who 
have houses or plantations on the road may, in case they want to let or 
lease or sell the same, advertise in the public newspapers that the place 
is marked in, and a page of Colles’ survey of the roads; this will give 
so particular a description of its situation that no difficulty or doubt will 
remain about it. If a foreigner arrives in any part of the continent, and 
is under the necessity to travel by land, he applies to a bookseller, who, 
with the assistance of the index map, chooses out the particular pages 
which are necessary for his direction. Jt is expected many other enter- 
taining and useful purposes will be discussed when these surveys come 
into general use.” This seems very quaint and primitive, but it must be 
remembered that even in the beginning of this century both land and 
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water travel were slow. To-day London is as near New York with an 
eight-day steamer as Albany was before the days of steam with an 
eight-day sloop. 

Colles’ plan seems to have attracted the necessary subscribers, as he 
published his Survey in 1789. The plates were of copper, neatly en- 
graved, “each page containing a delineation of near twelve miles of road 
on a scale of about an inch and three quarters toa mile; each general 
map cost twenty-five cents, and each page was charged to subscribers at 
three cents. The most complete set known contains 86 separate pages. 
Colles seems to have traveled in person over at least a part of the 
road he delineated. In 1790 he petitioned the New York Legislature 
for aid to proceed in his intended Survey by means of a pcrambulator, 
but his prayer was declined, and he was advised that as “his work was 
considered and intended to be of national utility,” he should “ make ap- 
plication to the general government for support in his business.” 

In 1808, encouraged, perhaps, by the improvement of in.and naviga- 
tion in the State of New York, Colles proposed a plan of navigation 
between New York and Philadelphia, but as before, without practical 
benefit to himself. His views were made public in a little tract issued at 
his own expense. The plan proposed was to erect canals not dug into 
the soil, as in Europe, but built of ¢2mder, entirely elevated above the 
ground, with perpendicular sides. He allows that the idea may be 
thought novel and whimsical, but justifies it from the experience of the 
reservoir of the Manhattan Company, which, though constructed of 
hewn stone, was found to leak, and staunching being found impracticable, 
was lined with Zimmer. 

In the careful contributions of material for telegraph history by Mr. 
O’Reilly already referred to, may be found a cheerful recognition of 
Colles as having been the first to make “formal public proposal for tele- 
graphic intercourse along the whole American coast, from Passama- 
quoddy to New Orleans.” This was in the summer of 1812, by means 
of public lectures and newspaper articles. The lectures were delivered 
at the Custom House. Mr. Colles only partially succeeded in his 
endeavors. A Semaphoric Telegraph was established to signalize intel- 
ligence between New York and Sandy Hook, which for many years 
was under his personal direction. Ina little pamphlet printed the next 
year he describes this numerical telegraph to be a machine composed 
of a frame of timber in the form of a five-pointed star, to be erected on 
eminences, so as to be distinctly visible with a telescope at a distance 
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of ten miles. A revolving index carried a circular board, on which 
were marked the nine digits and a cypher. 

While engaged in these philosophic schemes and experiments Colles, 
of whose home the angustae res seems to have been the normal condition, 
contrived to eke out a scanty support by lectures on natural experi- 
mental philosophy—a course including Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Mechanics, Optics, Electricity, and the Terraqueous Globe, 
explained with suitable apparatus. With tickets for the course at four 
dollars, ladies half price, he occasionally raised or tempered the wind. 

In Dr. Francis’ sketch we find that he tested spirits for the 
Customs officials, making his own proof glasses. In his intervals of 
occupation he took in an occasional sixpence for a sight at the 
wonders of natural history through his microscope, or the glories of 
the celestial world through a telescope he set up in the Park. In all 
his trials he seems to have maintained his courage and preserved his 
self-respect. Trumbull and Jarvis were his friends; the latter painted 
the portrait from which the engraving which precedes this sketch was 
taken; and among those who respected his character and cheered his life 
with their genial society were Gulian C. Verplanck and Dr. Samuel L. 
Mitchell. 

Dr. Francis, who was one of his intimates, has recorded many char- 
acteristics of his peculiar character. He believed in signs as firmly as 
Napoleon, and was fixed in the opinion that he was born under an 
unlucky star. Had he been brought up to the trade of a hatter, he was 
wont to say, mankind would have come into the world without heads. 
The same pen drew some account of his personal appearance. ‘“ There 
‘was something very engaging in his physiognomy; he was naturally 
cheerful and buoyant; at times pensive, yet free from any corrosive 
melancholy. His ample front, his sparse white locks, his cavernous 
gray eyes, with that weakness which often marks old age, betokened a 
resigned spirit.” 

In the last days of his life, his friend, John Pintard, who, careless of 
himself, was a general and constant benefactor of needy worth, secured 
him an appointment by the American Academy of Fine Arts as keeper 
of their valuable collection. Their rooms were inthe New York Insti- 
tution, the name given to the old Alms House in Chambers street when 
it was set apart for the accommodation of the literary and scientific 
societies of the city. Here he died on the 4th day of October, 1816, in 
the 7oth year of his age, and hence he was carried on Sunday after- 
noon, the 6th, at 5 o’clock, to his grave in St. Paul’s Cemetery. A notice 
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of his death in the New York Gazette says of him that “he was as 
honest a man as ever lived, and notwithstanding his mechanical ec- 
centricities was respected by all who knew him.” 

Thus in poverty closed a life which was one of unbroken devotion to 
the interests of humanity, yet no stone marks the spot where lie his re- 
mains. In the ancient cemetery of St. Paul’s the busy crowd which throng 
Broadway observe with unfading interest the monuments erected to Mont- 
gomery, Emmet and McNevin, all of the brilliant race of which Colles 
was in another walk of life a no less distinguished representative. A 
memorial shaft should recall the inestimable services rendered by 
Christopher Colles to the State of New York and the country at large. 

Such of his essays as remain in printed form show the remarkable 
qualities of his mind. There are preserved “ Syllabus of Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy,” published at Philadelphia in 1773; a pamphiet, 
entitled “‘ Proposals for the Speedy Settlement of the Waste and Unap- 
propriated Lands of the Western Frontier of the State of: New York, 
aud for the improvement of the Inland Navigation between Albany and 
Oswego,” published at New York in 1785; “a Survey of the Roads 
of the United States of America, with a large number of plates, 
printed at New York, 1789; “ Proposal of a Design for the. Promotion 
of the Interests of the United States of America, extending its Advan- 
tages to all Ranks and Conditions of Men by means of Inland Naviga- 
ble Communication of a New Construction and Mode, with a Map of 
Part of the State of New Jersey, pointing out the Course of an intended 
Inland Navigation between New York and Philadelphia,” by Christopher 
Colles, printed at New York, 1808. ‘‘ Description of the Numerical Tele- 
graph, for communicating unexpected intelligence by figures, letters, 
words, and sentences; with directions for writing the Correspondence, 
either public or private—and showing the manner of working the 
machine with perfect accuracy and dispatch,” Brooklyn, 1813. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
Nore.—Through the courtesy of Mr. Stephen Whitney Phoenix we are permitted to reproduce 


Historical Society, in the gallery of which may be seen the original portrait (10x 12), painted by 
John Wesley Jarvis. 
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RECORD 
OF THE SERVICES OF CONSTANT 
FREEMAN 


CAPTAIN OF ARTILLERY IN THE CONTI- 
NENTAL ARMY 


PRELIMINARY NoTE.—The subject of 
this sketch came from the Freeman fam- 
ily of Cape Cod; his ancestor, from 
whom he was removed by six genera- 
tions, was Samuel Freeman of Devon- 
shire, England, who settled in Water- 
town, Mass., 1630. The widow of the 
ancestor married Thomas Prince, who 
succeeded Bradford as Governor of 
Plymouth in 1657. His (the ancestor’s) 


second son Samuel married May 12, 1658, 
Mercy, daughter of Constant Southworth 
of Duxbury, and the name of Constant 
was preserved in each generation down 


to Colonel Constant Freeman, and is 
now retained in branches of the family 
other than that of Freeman. 

Colonel Constant Freeman’s father, 
Constant Freeman, was a sea captain 
and merchant, trading between Quebec 
and Massachusetts ; was in Quebec in 
- the winter of 1775, when, on refusing to 
take up arms in defence of the city, he 
and his son Constant were turned out 
by the Governor. In the spring of 1776 
he returned to Quebec, where he re- 
mained in mercantile business until 1789, 
when he returned to Boston, and became 
a distiller, this not proving profitable ; 
in 1796 he was made Master of the 
Alms House at Boston. He married, 
September 19, 1754, at Truro, Cape 
Cod, Lois Cobb. They had: 1. Con- 
stant, born February 24,1757; 2- James, 
born April 22, 1759; 3. Ezekiel, born 
January 12, 1762; 4. Lois, born August 
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12, 1764, married March 7, 1786, Daniel 
Davis, afterwards Solicitor General of 
Massachusetts ; 5. Nehemiah, born June 
25, 1769. Of these children, James 
was well known for many years as the 
Pastor of King’s Chapel (Unitarian), 
Boston. Ezekiel removed to Baltimore, 
Md., as a merchant, and Nehemiah was 
first a merchant and in 1794 Lieutenant 
First Artillerists and Engineers; was 
promoted, and in 1803 took command 
of Fort Independence, Boston Harbor, 
where he remained for a number of years; 
was mustered out on the reduction of the 
army, June 15, 1815, with the rank of 
Major of Artillery. The account which 
follows of Colonel Constant Freeman is 
almost entirely from the pen of the Rev. 
James Freeman, his brother, and is here 
given for the graphic manner in which 
is recorded the trials and sacrifices of 
our revolutionary ancestors, 


WILLIAM LEE. 


NARRATIVE.—Constant Freeman was 
educated at the South Latin School, 
Boston, under Master Lovell. He took 
to the sea early in life, and made several 
cruises with his father until June 24, 
1775, when he arrived in Quebec. He 
found on his arrival that party spirit ran 
high. His father was on the American 
side of the question, though a moderate 
man and a great lover of the British 
Government. But those were no times 
for moderation; it was necessary to be 
decidedly on one side or the other. The 
British militia were embodied. His 
father refused to bear arms or do any 
duty as a soldier, and Constant implicitly 
obeyed him. 

Sept. 18, 1775.—Lieutenant-Governor 
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Cramalie obliged him and his fathei to 
give their paroles that they would do 
nothing to the prejudice of the govern- 
ment, on condition of their persons and 
property being protected, and they ex- 
empted from bearing arms. Soon after 
the merchants requested the Lieutenant- 
Governor that no exemptions should be 
allowed. He sent for them, and. can- 
celled their parole by tearing it to pieces 
in their presence. They were again 
with many others bound to their parole 
by Colonel McLean. Every art was 
employed to induce them to bear arms, 
and when without effect they were sub- 
jected to every species of insult. At 


length Governor Carleton, finding that 
neither threats or soothings would move 
them, issued a proclamation, dated No- 
vember 22, 1775, ordering all persons 


who refused to defend the city to leave 
it and the district, under pain of being 
treated as rebels and spies. 

Nov. 24, 1775.—He, with his father, 
left the city, and made the best of their 
way to Les Trois Riviéres, a small vil- 
lage about ninety miles above Quebec. 
There they remained till the Americans 
raised the siege of the city. The man- 
ner in which his father, himself and all 
the friends of America had been treated 
in Quebec had so exasperated him that 
he was very desirous of joining the 
American army, and if his father had 
not prevented it, he would have done so 
on the very day he left the city. 

Feb. 9, 1776.—Captain Goforth of the 
New York troops came to Les Trois 
Riviéres with his company, which was 
to be to the garrison of the post. There 
was not a man among them acquainted 
with the language of the country, and 
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the captain had a great deal of business 
to transact with the inhabitants, for not 
only the village, but the district was 
committed to his care. Constant offered 
to him his services, which were willingly 
accepted, and he was employed as in- 
terpreter from that day until the post 
was abandoned. 

March 30, 1776—He had the good 
fortune to attract the attention of Gen- 
eral Wooster, who, as he passed through 
Trois Riviéres to take command of the 
troops before Quebec, complimented 
him with the appointment of Issuing 
Commissary of the post, under the or- 
ders of Dirick Swart, Esq., Deputy 
Commissary General. This duty he 
performed until the day he left the post, 
May 24, 1776, when his father bade 
him adieu, and with a sorrowful heart 
consigned him to the care of heaven 
and his own prudence. The active part 
which he had taken since .he came from 
Quebec left him no choice. He was 
under the necessity of quitting the coun- 
try. His father on the contrary had 
done nothing. From Trois Riviéres he 
proceeded to Sorel, where the Ameri- 
cans had taken post. General Thomp- 
son, who commanded, sent him below 
on the river St. Francois to purchase 
provisions. On his return he found a 
letter from his father, ordering him to 
make the best of his way to Boston, and 
not to join the army. General Thomp- 
son made use of every argument to per- 
suade him to remain, but he felt himself 
still under his father’s orders, though 
absent. As soon as he had obtained 
permission, he left Sorel, and proceeded 
to Chambly. At this time the American 
army began to feel that distress which 
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has made this campaign so celebrated in 
the history of the country. The sol- 
diers were attacked with every disorder 
incident to a camp, with the addition of 
the smallpox; and they were without 
money, medicine and provisions to make 
them comfortable, and onaretreat. As 
soon as he arrived at Chambly he was 
advised by all his friends to be inocu- 
lated for the smallpox, as there was 
great danger of taking it in the natural 
way. He had attached himself to the 
2d New Jersey Regiment, with most of 
‘the officers of which he was acquainted. 
The surgeon of this regiment inoculated 
him, and he remained at Chambly twelve 
days, till orders were sent for the sick to 
move to St. Johns, and then to Isle aux 
Noix. He now began to share with the 
rest in the distresses of the campaign. 
He had given his bed and bedding to a 
wounded officer at Sorel, and had now 
none for himself. The money which he 
had brought from Trois Riviéres was 
nearly expended, and there was no 
source from which he could draw more. 
Add to all this, his friend, the surgeon, 
was, like the rest, without medicine. 
His spirits, which seldom deserted him, 
were his support, and he was ashamed to 
complain, when his fare and fortune were 
as good as that of many brave men who 
composed this army. It afterwards af- 
forded him a pleasing reflection, that he 
was in this retreat; that he was on the 
Isle aux Noix, and shared the fatigues 
and hardships of crossing Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Fuly, 1776.—The army arrived at 
Ticonderoga early in this month. He 


had before this time recovered of the 
the 


small-pox, but unusual fatigue 
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which he had undergone, and the low 
state of health in which he was, were 
the cause of his being visited by almost 
all the disorders incident to a camp. 
He had the dysentery, diarrhoea, ague, 
and fever, &c., all in succession. But 
he happily fell into the hands of his 
much-esteemed friend, Major John 
Winslow, who was then deputy pay- 
master to the Northern department, and 
who administered everything in his 
power to his comfort, gave him a bed in 
his quarters and, by making him cheer- 
ful, restored his health. 

He had become acquainted with Col- 
onel Wait, who commanded a regiment 
from New Hampshire. This gentleman 
was very desirous that he should accept 
a first lieutenancy under him; Winslow 
and his other friends advised him to it. 
It had become impracticable to comply 
with his father’s order; he could not 
get to Boston; his money was all ex- 
pended, and he had even involved him- 
self a little in debt whilst he had been 
sick. For these reasons he accepted 
as soon as his health permitted. Sep- 
tember, 1776, he joined his regiment 
(Colonel Wait’s New Hampshire), and 
did duty till the close of the cam- 
paign. In November Major Ebenezer 
Stevens was appointed to the command 
of a corps of artillery for the Northern 
department. By the interest of Colonel 
Trumbull, Deputy Adjutant-General, 
and other friends, he procured, Novem- 
ber 9, 1776, a first lieutenancy in this 
corps, and as soon as he conveniently 
could, he left Ticonderoga to go to New 
England on the recruiting service. He 
was induced to take Albany in his way, 
because he had reason to believe that 
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he should receive some consideration 
for his services at Trois Riviéres. His 
books were the only ones brought out 
of Canada in the Commissary Depart- 
ment; with them and certificates of 
services for vouchers, he crossed Lake 
George, December, 1776, and traveled 
on foot to Albany, carrying his linen 
and necessaries on his back in a knap- 
sack. He presented his accounts, 
which were passed without any diffi- 
culty. He was allowed £9 a month and 
three rations a day for his commissary 
duty; and the commissioners of ac- 
counts also allowed him £7 10s. a 
month, and two dollars a week for board 
and lodgings while he did the duty of 
French interpreter. He had never ex- 
pected to be thus liberally paid; and 
when he did those duties in Canada he 
had no such idea; but now, his finances 
being very much reduced, this unex- 
pected relief was most welcome. He 
purchased a horse and left Albany with 
a light heart. 

Fan. 3, 1777-—He arrived in Boston 
and was sent on the recruiting service 
to Barnstable. February, 1777, he 
marched with a party of recruits to 
Ticonderoga, under the order of Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant Vose. 

May, 1777.—General Wayne sent him 
to Albany to forward the ordnance 
stores, and General Gates detained him 
on that duty about seven weeks. He 
returned to Ticonderoga time enough to 
share with the garrison in the fatigues 
and losses occasioned by the evacuation 
of that post. His baggage all fell into 
the enemies’ hands at Skeensborough, 
July 6, 1777, and he was left in a most 
disagreeable situation. For some little 
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time before the enemy made their ap- 
pearance, the weather being intensely 
hot, he had taken off his coat and put 
on a rifle frock, and when they appeared 
he was busy encamping the company 
to which he belonged. ‘The vessel in 
which he had left his coat was aground, 
and it was impossible to get to her. She 
was deserted, his valuable baggage, his 
coat, money, etc., were all lost. During 
the whole course of the war he felt this 
stroke, for he was always obliged to 
anticipate his pay to clothe himself. 
He valued his losses at Skeensbor- 
ough at £130 L. M. The army re- 
treated to Fort Anne, about four- 
teen miles from Skeensborough, on 
Wood Creek. Here he was so fortunate 
as to find a little of his baggage in’ the 
possession of a soldier. After the en- 
emy had been twice repulsed the army 
retreated to Fort Edward. When the 
stores were removed to Fort George it 
continued to retreat, till at last it made 
a halt at Van Schaick’s Island, in the 
Mohawk, at its confluence with the 
Hudson. 

Sept. 3, 1777, it re-crossed the Sprouts 
(Mohawk) with its front to the enemy, 
and September 12, 1777, encamped on 
Behmus’s Heights. 
of the campaign fully compensated for 
all the losses which the army had sus- 
tained and the mortification of retreat- 
ing. After the capture of Burgoyne 
Constant made a forced march to Al- 
bany, and October, 1777, he procured 
himself a coat ; he had done duty from 


The glorious issue 


his leaving Skeensborough without one. 
The army made its winter quarters in 
Albany. 
gy " meg ’ 1 
Fanuary, 1778, he was sent with the 
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rest of Captain Buckland’s company, to 
which he belonged, to Farmington, 
Conn., with 27 pieces of ordnance ; on 
the road all his linen except what he 
had on was stolen from him; it was 
some time before he could replace it. 

Fuly, 1778—Marched from Farming- 
ton and joined the army at White 
Plains, New York. He had passed the 
winter very agreeably, not having much 
duty to do, and being very happy in his 
quarters. 

August, 1778—Marched to West 
Point, and was stationed with 16 men 
on Constitution Island for about seven 
weeks. Towards the close of this cam- 
paign Stevens’ corps was annexed to 
Crane’s regiment. Several officers re- 


signed in consequence of this arrange- 
ment, and he had great thoughts of 


doing so. The service had nothing to 
invite him to continue with it except 
the honor; the provisions were bad and 
the pay every day growing worse. For 
a long time he was wavering, some- 
times purposing to enter the navy, at 
others to go into business, but at last 
he fixed on remaining a soldier, as the 
profession had always charms for him. 
Dec. 25, 1778—Decamped and made 
his winter quarters at West Point. The 
provisions were exceedingly bad during 
the greatest part of the winter. 
,1779—In the campaign of this 
year his company was attached to Gen- 
eral Nixon’s brigade, in General R. 
Howe’s division. At Bedford, New York, 
he was most violently attacked with a 
bilious fever, and though he was soon 
able to attend to his duty, yet he felt the 
effects of the disorder for two or three 
years after. The campaign was passed 
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without anything being attempted by this 
It made general marches and 
the 


division. 
counter-marches on the banks of 
Croton, 

Dec.. 1779 — The encampment was 
broken up, and Buckland’s company 
joined the park in Morristown, New 
Jersey. The severities of this winter 
and the hard fare will always be remem- 
bered by every soldier who was in these 
cantonments. 

Jan. 11, 1780—This part of the army 
removed from their encampment into 
huts, which were sorry coverings against 
the inclemency of the weather. The 
General was induced to make an attempt 
against the enemy’s posts on Staten 
Island. The frost had made a bridge 
from Elizabethtown Point. The execu- 
tion was committed to Lord Stirling, with 
about three thousand men, and Constant 
was on this command. 

Jan. 16, 1780—They marched over to 
the island, but the enemy had previous 
notice of their designs, and were pre- 
pared to receive them. They lay that 
night on the island, and the next morn- 
ing left it, without effecting anything. 
Many of the men were frozen, and the 
whole detachment was obliged to lie on 
the snow without covering in one of the 
severest nights of that hard winter. 

Feb., 1780—Promoted to be Captain- 
Lieutenant in Captain Sargent’s com- 
pany, to rank as such from Oct. 1, 1778. 
About this time Captain Sargent joined 
General R. Howe’s family as aid-de- 
camp; in consequence of which Constant 
commanded the company to the end of 
the war. In this campaign he did duty 
in the park in the army under the imme- 
diate orders of General Washington. 
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The park was cantoned about a mile 
and a half in the rear of New Windsor, 
on the Hudson river. 

feb., 1781—The army was able to 
move into huts which were much better 
than those of last winter. He was obliged 
to pass about six weeks in the country 
at sick quarters to restore his health, for 
he had been very ill at the close of the 
last campaign. 

May, 1781—The company was or- 
dered to do duty on West Point, where 
it remained during the campaign. Whilst 
the allied army lay at Philipsburgh he 
was ordered thither as a witness at a 
court of inquiry, then sitting on Colonel 
Crane. At this time he was introduced 
to several of the French officers. There 
had during a long time subsisted a dif- 
ference between Colonel Crane, the 
commanding officer of the regiment, and 
Captain Sargent. The Colonel not con- 


tent with showing on every occasion his 
dislike to the Captain, extended it to 
every person who had any concern with 


him. The company frequently felt the 
effects of his ill will; and as Constant had 
the command, and felt a real friendship 
for Sargent, from whom he had received 
many favors, the Colonel let no oppor- 
tunity pass of manifesting his dislike to 
him. He was on his guard against him, 
as he had not a doubt that Crane would 
attempt to ruin him. It had this good 
effect; he was more attentive than per- 
haps he should otherwise have been. 
July 19, 1782—He was absent from 
evening roll-call. Mrs. Jackson, the 
wife of Colonel Michael Jackson, had 
sent for him about half an hour before 
the retreat beat, and he was so engaged 
that he could not return to camp in 
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When he did return he met the 
Adjutant in his tent, who presented him 
with an arrest for “ disobedience of or- 
ders and neglect of duty.” 

July 24, 1782—He was brought to 
trial before a general court-martial. He 
acknowledged that he was absent, and 
assigned such reasons as he supposed 
would operate with the court to excuse 
him. The trial did not last long. The 
court were of the opinion that his rea- 
sons were sufficient, and acquitted him 
of censure. They were further of opin- 
ion that the arrest was unnecesary and 
trifling with discipline. ‘The Command- 
er-in-Chief did not approve the judg- 
ment of the court. But it was the 
opinion of the army that he had been ill- 
used, and that policy only induced the 
General to differ from the court. 

Aug. 25, 1782—He rejoined the light 
infantry, under the command of General 
Webb, at Peekskill, and did duty with 
this corps the whole campaign. 

Oct. 28, 1782— The light infantry 
encamped in the gorge of the moun- 
tains, near the Continental village, New 
York, in which position it remained un- 
til the dissolution of the corps on Dec. 
7, 1782. He then marched to West 
Point to assist in building a large bar- 
rack. He lay encamped here until Feb. 
16, 1783, exposed to all the storms of 
that bleak and dismal place. He then 
moved with the officers of the company 
into a very commodious set of rooms. 

Feb, 24, 1783, he obtained a furlough 
and left West Point. He made the 
greatest speed to Boston to see his 
brother James, who had returned the 
summer before from Quebec, and had 
brought him a very handsome couteau 


time. 
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de chasse from his father, as a token 
of his approbation of his son’s con- 
duct in joining the army. He passed 
his time very happily with his friends, 
and returned to West Point April 14, 
1783. 

June 9, 1783, the army was disbanded, 
except four regiments of infantry and 
four companies of artillery. He chose 
to leave the service on this reform, as 
Colonel Crane was to continue in com- 
mand and he could never be happy 
with him. He now found himself on 
the wide world, without a farthing, 
ruined by military service for mercan- 
tile business, with a great deal of pride 
which could never be of any pecuniary 
service to him. The first after this was 
a sleepless night ; the prospect of futur- 
ity harrowed up his mind, and all his 
volatility forsook him. He formed a 
thousand plans for a subsistence, but he 
wanted money to put any of them in 
execution; none but those who have 
felt like himself can imagine the distress 
of his situation. His father, who in the 
early part of the war had made money 

“very fast, had, toward the close of it, 
nearly ruined himself by an unfortunate 
connection in trade. Constant had 
placed great dependence on him and 
expected that at the close of the war 
he would be able to hold out his hand 
to his assistance; but now his father 
was distressed himself and could not 
help him. The few debts which he 
had contracted on his credit he now 
assumed; he was perplexed what to 
do with himself. For the present he 
determined to remain on West Point 
till his accounts were settled with the 
public, as the General had permitted 
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all such to draw their subsistence. 
This indulgence was continued till No- 
vember 3, 1783, when all the troops 
were discharged except one regiment. 
He was now without any employment, 
and as idleness in any situation is ever 
disagreeable, he was induced October, 
1783, to accept of an offer made him by 
Mr. Pierce, the Paymaster-General, of 
writing in his office till the accounts of his 
regiment were closed. The General had 
desired, in his orders, that the officers 
would lend all their assistance to bring 
up the accounts, and several had en- 
tered before him. In this service he 
continued till February 24, 1784, and 
received $40.00 a month. A little cool- 
ness on the part of Mr. Pierce, with 
whom he had been very intimately ac- 
quainted since the spring of 1777, 
obliged him to leave the office ; he was 
too sore with the kicks of fortune to 
bear with patience the neglect of her 
favorites. He then removed to Consti- 
tution Island and lived in the barracks 
in a mess with his friend, Captain John 
Mills, who was then in service; he 
passed his time here very pleasantly. 
April, 1784—He received from the 
regimental paymaster certificates for the 
balance due him from the public, which, 
for pay, subsistence, and the commuta- 
tion forhalf pay, amounted to $2,898.59. 
He had, besides, Massachusetts State 
notes to the amount of £234 10s. 5d,, 
so that in all he was nominally worth 
41,104 25. 5a. L. M. The pay which 
he had received from the pay office 
was sufficient for his present occasions. 
As soon as this business was finished 
and he had taken the parting treat 
with his friends he went down to New 
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York and from there to Boston, where 
he had flattered himself that he should 
be able to get into some business, but 
everything of that kind was worse than 
at New York, and there was no pros- 
pect of its mending. He formed many 
schemes to earn a living, but without 
effect, and the whole year was wasted 
without doing anything. January, 1785, 
he was obliged to begin on his public 
securities; two of his Massachusetts he 
sold to a great disadvantage. 

Feb., 1785, the vacancy of a teller fell 
in the Massachusetts Bank, and through 
the interest of his friends he was chosen 
by the directors to fill it; the tricks of 
trade were here more fully exposed to 
him than they had ever been before; 
He was disgusted ; he could not bear 
the jealous inspection which he was 
subject to; he felt his honor wounded ; 
he became unhappy and soon fell sick. 
It was the end of May before he re- 
covered ; the bank would only pay him 
for the time in which he had actually 
been present. As the principals them- 
selves had never known distress, nor the 
curse of poverty, they were incapable of 
feeling the injury which they did him ; 
his pride would not suffer him to ex- 
postulate; the money which he re- 
reived as pay had been anticipated in 
his sickness. The business of the bank, 
decreasing every day, obliged them to a 
reform, and he asked for his dismission; 
he was then a convalescent. His phy- 
sician advised him to take a journey 
into the country. His friend, Dr. Sam- 
uel Adams, son of the celebrated Sam- 
uel Adams, accompanied him. As they 
were both unable to bear fatigue, they 
were a long time upon the road, passing 
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a day with their friends as they found 
them. The celebrity of the Warm 
Springs in Hancock, county of Berk- 
shire, had drawn together a great deal of 
good company this summer. Dr. Adams 
was in hopes that it would be of service 
to him, and they made the best of their 
way to Hancock, where they passed a 
month in the most agreeable company, 
forgetful of their cares and unconcerned 
about futurity. The ebb of their finances 
awakened them, and they proceeded to 
Boston, where they arrived August 10, 
1785. The Doctor had received no 
benefit from the journey ; for Constant 
it had done wonders. Here he remained 
till disgusted with Boston, with un- 
toward fortune, and even with himself; 
he left the town with a fixed determina- 
tion never to return to it unless he could 
better his circumstances. 

He received a letter from his father, 
dated October 24, 1785, in which he 
proposed that he should go to Quebec 
and take command of a brig, of which 
he was part owner, in the London trade : 
but the necessity of swearing allegiance 
to the king of Great Britain before he 
could be eligible determined him against 
it. He could not reconcile himself to 
seek in an enemy’s country the subsist- 
ence which he wanted in his own. He 
made arrangements to visit Canada the 
next winter, for his father had given 
him a warm and affectionate invitation. 
Mr. Daniel Davis was going and he 
proposed to keep him company; but a 
friend advised him rather to go to New 
York and solicit Congress for the pay- 
ment of money, which was due to his 
father by certain officers and others 
who had been prisoncrs in Quebec in 
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1776; he followed the advice, and Feb- 
ruary 6, 1786, left Boston for that pur- 
pose. He traveled by land in the stages 
and arrived in New York on the 11th. 
To enable him to bear the expenses of 
this journey he had disposed of almost 
the whole of his public securities. Soon 
after he arrived, March 13, 1786, he pre- 
sented a petition to Congress, reciting 
the nature of the engagement between 
the officers, etc, and his father, and 
praying that they would take order for 
the payment of his demand. The busi- 
ness was referred to the Board of Treas- 
ury, but a great many difficulties arising, 
they did not report on it till the month 
of October, and the old Congress break- 
ing up soon after, although a committee 
was ordered on the business, yet nothing 
was done. He passed his time agree- 
ably in New York, for he found a great 
many of his military friends, most of the 
company whom he had seen the summer 
before at the watering place in Han- 
cock, were very civil to him, and intro- 
duced him to their friends, so that he 
soon had an extensive acquaintance. 
New York, the seat of government, 
the most commercial town then on the 
continent, and the only one in which 
there was a theatre, had charms for 
him, which made him often forget how 
poor he was, He was not negligent of 
his own interest, for he improved every 
opportunity to get into employment. 
He depended much on his friends in 
Congress, but none of his projects suc- 
ceeded, however well concerted. He 
dabbled a little in speculation of the 
public securities, and made a few 
pounds, but he did not like the busi- 
ness. One advantage, however, he de- 
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rived from his stay in New York—he 
obtained from the State 1,000 acres of 
land on Lake Champlain, which were 
granted to him as a Canadian refugee. 

Oct. 20, 1786—Congress resolved to 
raise a number of troops, in addition to 
those then in service, and to form the 
whole into a legion. The next day 
General Knox, Secretary at War, who 
had on many occasions before been his 
friend, sent for him to the War Office. 
He told him of the resolution, and ad- 
vised him to make application to the 
State of Massachusetts for one of the 
companies of artillery which she was to 
raise. Before he left the office General 
Knox made out a list of the-officers and 
sent it to his friend, General Henry 
Jackson, to lay before the Governor and 
Council. Mr. King, another friend, also 
advised him to make early application, 
and gave it as his opinion that the estab- 
lishment would be permanent, and that 
he might assure himself of a genteel 
maintenance. Mr. King wrote a letter 
to Governor Bowdoin in his favor. The 
strong propensity which he ever had for 
the army, joined to the advice of almost 
all his friends, soon determined him to 
accept the company if he could obtain 
it. 

He left New York and, November 29, 
1786, arrived in Boston. To his great 
surprise he found the companies of ar- 
tillery had not yet been officered, and 
that he was appointed November 18, 
1786, to the command of a company in 
General H. Jackson’s regiment of in- 
fantry. He asked no reasons of this ar- 
rangement, for, upon consideration, he 
was better pleased with the infantry than 
the artillery ; in the former there was a 
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prospect of promotion, in the latter he 
knew there could be none; and by ex- 
perience he was led to this observation. 
He had served the whole revolution and 
had obtained one grade only. He had 
thought of this in New York, but was 
unwilling to propose it to General Knox, 
for he knew his partiality for the artil- 
lery. The artillery companies were 
given to Captain Burbeck and Major 
Sargent, but the latter refused to accept 
the one offered to him. The Lieut.- 
Governor sent for him, told him of this 
vacancy, and intimated that if he wished 
it he might be transferred to the com- 
mand of it. He refused, for the reasons 
before mentioned—he preferred the in- 
fantry —and his pride was hurt that the 
artillery company had not been offered 
to him in the first instance, when he 
On 


had such good recommendations. 
his refusal it was given to Captain Sav- 


age. The bad weather had kept him 
longer in Boston than he intended. 

Jan. 1, 1787—He left that town to go 
on the recruiting service. Daniel Davis, 
Esq., attorney-at-law, had in the March 
before married his sister in Quebec, and 
brought her with him to this country, 
He was then settled in Portland, Casco 
bay. Constant had not seen her during 
ten years, which influenced him to 
choose the Eastern country to recruit 
in. January 11 he arrived at Portland; 
the next day he was taken very ill, and 
his sickness terminated in a severe fit of 
the jaundice. He remained with his sis- 
ter till March 23, when he took passage 
in one of the packets. 

March 25, 1787—He arrived in 
Boston. Every exertion was making to 
clothe the men who had already en- 
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listed, and to march them into the coun- 
try, when a rumor prevailed that Con- 
gress on April 9 had passed a resolution, 
by which all the newly raised troops, 
except the two companies of artillery, 
were to be dismissed. April 18——-Gen- 
eral Jackson received official information 
on the subject. The troops were to be 
dismissed immediately, except the ar- 
tillery, and to be allowed pay up to May 
Ist. 

April 22, 1787—As many of the offi- 
cers as were in town went to Castle 
William, and were, with the men, mus- 
tered. The two companies were picked 
out of the recruits, and about seventy 
discharged that afternoon. The next 
day the officers dined together and drank 
the parting glass. That they were dis- 
appointed and mortified on receiving 
this unwelcome news can well be imag- 
ined. They had given over every other 
pursuit, and had devoted themselves en- 
tirely to the service. They had scarcely 
entertained a thought of a reform, though 
they knew that such an event might 
probably take place in a Government 
formed like ours. To assign a reason 
for the apparent inconsistency of Con- 
gress on this occasion isnot easy. Their 
inability to pay the troops has been held 
up as the ostensible one, though the 
world imagined it to be more the effect 
of intrigue and jealousy in that august 
body than the want of money ; for they 
knew as well their inability to pay when 
they first determined to raise the troops 
as they did when they dismissed them. 
Let political heads determine whether 
they were right or wrong. The fact is, 
that many of the officers, Constant in- 
cluded, were ruined. They had no 
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resources, and had depended on the 
army for a future support. When he 
was in New York he had expended his 
last shilling, and to bring him on to Bos- 
ton he had been obliged to make use of 
his credit. ‘The recruiting service and 
his sickness at Portland had taken what 
remained. He had not yet received any 
pay. He had his board to discharge, 
and many other necessary expenses; he 
was ill-clothed, for he depended on soon 
putting himself in regimentals. He now 


found himself again on the wide world 
as independent as poverty and pride can 
make a man, and at a loss to imagine 
what would be his next pursuit. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Nore.— At this 
point ends the record as a-continuous 
narrative by his brother James, intended 
for the use of the Massachusetts Society 
of the Cincinnati, of which Constant 
was a member—the late Rear Admiral 
Charles Henry Davis, United States 
Navy, representing, as his nephew, his 
membership at the time of his death. 
What follows has been added by the 

family. 

' 4788—He was a clerk in the Treas- 
urer’s office of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

1789—He was employed by General 
Knox, Secretary at War, in his office. 

1791—He refused command of acom- 
pany in the 2d Infantry, which was soon 
after annihilated in General St. Clair’s 
defeat. 

Aug., 1793 (to the Spring of 1797)— 
He was employed as Agent of the War 
Department in the two Southern States. 

Feb, 28, 1795— He was appointed 
Junior Major to the Corps of Artillerists 
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and Engineers, Colonel Rochefontaine 
in command. While on inspection duty 
for the War Department in the South he 
spent most of his time at St. Mary’s, 
Fort Fidius and Charleston; had the 
yellow fever in Georgia, and was struck 
by lightning while there. 

May 30, 1797—He was married in 
Philadelphia to Margaret, daughter of 
Moses Cox (no issue). 

Oct., 1797—He went on an inspection 
tour from Pittsburg to New Orleans, and 
from there into Georgia. 

June 1, 1799—Was stationed at Port 
Johnston, Charleston Harbor, S. C. 

April 1, 1802—Two field officers, his 
seniors, becoming deranged, he was pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant-Colonel U. S. 
Artillerists. His friend Henry Burbeck, 
with whom he had served during the 
whole revolutionary war, and who was 
now the oldest artillery officer in the 
army, was appointed Colonel. 

Nov. 1803—He was on a court-martial 
with Nehemiah (his brother) at Fred- 
ericktown, Md., for the trial of Colonel 
Thos. Butler, 2d U.S. Infantry; at its 
close the two brothers went to Boston 
together. Ezekiel soon followed them, 
and February, 1804, his father, Captain 
Constant Freeman, had the satisfaction 
of seeing all his children around him 
for the first time since 1774. 

April 1, 1804—He took command of 
the Military District of New Orleans, 
and was in command during Burr’s con- 
spiracy. 

July 10, 1812—Was made Brevet 
Colonel. 

June 15, 1815—Mustered out on the 
reduction of the army. 

March, 1816, to his death, April 27, 
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1824, he was Accountant of the U. S. 
Navy Department, and Fourth Auditor 
U.S. Treasury. 

WILLIAM LEE. 





THE NANTUCKET INDIANS 
DESCRIBED BY ST, JOHN DE CREVE COEUR 
Translated for the Magazine 

Nantucket, 10 September, 1772.—Be- 
fore describing the Government proper 
of this island, the industries of the in- 
habitants, their customs, their trade and 
fisheries, I feel called upon to give you 
a slight idea of the condition of the 
native inhabitants of Nantucket before 
the arrival of the Europeans ; they play 
some part in the details that follow; 
they form the first shading in the great 
picture of the colonies. This little di- 
gression seems the more necessary as this 
race is growing weaker and weaker ; 
this perhaps is the last attention it will 
receive from any traveller. But though 
their number is gradually diminishing, 
it is neither tyranny nor injustice that 
have occasioned their falling off; the 
province of Massachusetts has always 
scrupulously observed the treaties made 
with these natives. They have preserved 
all the land their ancestors reserved to 
them in peace; and I could even cite 
many laws promulgated to prevent the 
alienation of these lands, which will only 
return to the Province when all the na- 
tives shall have died. 

The Founders of Nantucket, animated 
by the same spirit of kindness and char- 
ity as those of Philadelphia, have always 
treated like brothers those whom they 
found on the Island: they still live to- 
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gether to-day in perfect peace ; they are 
all one People, without being united by 
other ties than those of Society. 

It is uncertain whether the first rights 
of the Earl of Stirling and of the Duke 
of York were founded on a purchase of 
the land to which the Savages agreed ; 
what we do know is that the first twen- 
ty-seven colonists bought this property, 
the Island, from these two noblemen. 
Before their arrival the Savages of Nan- 
tucket, like all those who inhabited the 
neighboring coasts, only lived on the food 
and shell fish which they caught from 
day to day, and never did shores more 
abound in fish. That the number of Na- 
tives has so greatly diminished must alone 
be attributed to a secret and general 
cause, which invariably produces the 
same results from one end of the Conti- 
nent to the other when the two races are 
mixed. Before the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans they were very numerous, both 
on the Continent and on the Island. 
History does not inform us from which 
particular nation the inhabitants of Nan- 
tucket came; probably they had emi- 
grated at a distant period from the coast 
of Hyannes, on the grand Peninsular, 
which is only twenty-seven miles dis- 
tant. ‘This opinion seems to me all the 
more probable because they spoke and 
still speak the Vattick language, which 
like the Huron, in Upper Canada, the 
Mohawk among the Confederated Na- 
tions, the Algonkin in Lower Canada, 
was the mother tongue of this region. 
Mr. Eliot, one of the first and most zeal- 
ous missionaries of the Province of 
Massachusetts, translated the Bible into 
Nattick about the year 1666; it was 
printed at Cambridge, where the earliest 
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Colonists had already laid the founda- 
tion of the famous University we see 
there to-day. 

If one were not aware of the miser- 
able fate which everywhere pursues 
mankind it could hardly be believed that 
the inhabitants of this little Island were 
divided into two parties, who waged 
against each other most cruel war. What 
could be the reason of it? The shores 
of the Island abound in fish, in clams 
and oysters. Like the rest of the Sav- 
ages of the Continent, they knew noth- 
ing of an exclusive property in land, yet 
they destroyed each other with singular 
fury. This little corner of the earth 
poor, and isolated, might have been 
the abode of innocence and peace, but 
the same principle which drives civ- 
ilized nations into wars 
for the possession of a Province, gave 
rise to a national hatred which 
the cause of the merciless war they car- 
ried on. ‘That part of the Savages 
which occupied the East of the Island 
hated from time immemorial the inhab- 
itants of the West, and these Tribes be- 
coming in consequence reciprocally 
greatly reduced in numbers, the surviv- 
ers began to fear that their race would 
die out. In their ignorance and bloody 
hatred how could sucha fear take pos- 
They hit upon an 
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was 


session of them? 
expedient which ended their war and 
prevented their entire destruction a few 
years before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. They made an agreement to 
draw a line of demarkation North and 
South, which would divide the Island 
into two equal parts; those of the West 
engaged no longer to kill the inhabitants 
of the East unless they should cross this 
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line, those of the East made a similar 
promise. Soon they began to taste the 
pleasures of peace. This is the only ac- 
tion, the memory of which is preserved, 
which appears to entitle them to the 
name of man. 

After this treaty they multiplied 
greatly, but another misfortune fell upon 
them. The Europeans arrived and in- 
troduced among them the small-pox, 
which destroyed a great number, and 
this new scourge was followed by the 
knowledge of brandy. These are the 
causes of the great diminution in the 
number of these ancient inhabitants from 
one end of the Continent to the other. 
In certain places, while Tribes have dis- 
appeared, there only remain eleven Sav- 
ages in the village of JVaétick, near Bos- 
ton, which was once so populous. 

A few years since some Savages re- 
turning in three great canoes from Niag- 
ara, where they had been on a trading 
expedition, were attacked with the small- 
pox at the long point of Lake Erie, where 
they all perished; their dead bodies, 
their canoes, their goods were found 
some time later by European travellers, 
and their dogs still survived. 

Besides these two great causes of de- 
struction, an apathy equally powerful 
and equally destructive displays itself 
wherever these natives live in the neigh- 
borhood of Europeans; they become, 
I know not why, daily exposed to a var- 
iety of accidents, of moral and physical 
ailments ; they fall into a kind of care- 
lessness and laziness which enters even 
into the love the men bear their wives. 

This observation is invariably true as 
to all the points to which I have applied 
it: to Mattick (anciently the metropo- 
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lis of these cantons), to Afashpé, to 
Sockannosset, in the neighborhood of Fal- 
mouth; to MNodbscussett, to Housatonick, 
in the province of Connecticut ; to Afon- 
tauck, on Long Island ; to Kapawack, to- 
day the Island of Martha’s Vineyard. 
Even the Mohawk Nation, formerly so 
powerful and renowned, has not to-day 
over two hundred Warriors, since the 
settlements of Europeans have circum- 
scribed their castles and the habitations 
which they reserved to themselves. 

Before the arrival of Europeans on 
the great peninsular of Mamsek a fright- 
ful epidemic carried off a great number 
of natives of this place. This event 
rendered the arrival and intrusion of 
our fathers much more easy than it might 
otherwise have been. In the year 1763 
more than half of the Savages of this 
and the neighboring Islands perished by 
an infectious disease, which, however, 
was not taken by the whites, their neigh- 
bors; the race seems condemned to 
disappear before the superior genius of 
the Europeans. The only ancient cus- 
tom of these people, of which there is 
any memory, is that in their public bar- 
ters forty clams, dried in the sun and 
strung together, are equal toone of our 
pennies ; they know neither the use nor 
the value of wampum. 

The families which now live on this 
Island are all that remain of the ancient 
proprietors. I passed several days 
among them; despicable as they no 
doubt appear in the eyes of your rich 
men and sages, they are nevertheless 
true children of nature as_ they left 
her hands. What was her intention in 
forming mankind? Did she wish us well 
or did she wish us ill? She formed the 
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earth, covered it with forests, filled it 
with bears, wolves, deer and men, who 
often are forced to eat their kind when 
the hunt yields nothing. I found these 
of Nantucket intelligent, gentle, quiet 
and industrious. They are no longer 
ferocious ; they were very early con- 
verted to the Christian religion by the 
New England missionaries, and are reg- 
ularly brought up in the schools which the 
Quakers have established. For the use 
of these schools there have been trans- 
lated at Boston into the Indian language 
not only the Bible but the catechism of 
the Scotch church and several useful 
books. They love the sea, and willingly 
embark on all the expeditions from the Is- 
land. These are always first in the whal- 
ing vessels. This has been the cause of 
the settlement here of several families of 
the neighboring Islands, of Vawsham, 
Capoquidick, &c. 

What revolutions have these natives 
not passed through in less than one 
hundred and fifty years? I ask my- 
self sometimes in running over their 
Countries what have become of the 
numerous populations which once inhab- 
ited the extensive shores of the great 
bay of Massachusetts from Mumkéag 
(Salem), Saugus (Lynn), Shamut (Bos- 
ton) Patuxet, Naponset (Melton), Mata- 
pan (Chelsea), Winémiset (New Ply- 
mouth), Pocasset, Pokanoket (Falmouth), 
Suckanosset (Yarmouth),  obscusset 
(Eastham), Vaussit (Chatham), Zitticut 
(Barnstable), to Hyannes and numerous 
other villages established along the coasts 
a distanceof more than four hundred 
miles? What has become of the Great 
Nations which lived on the rivers of 
Hudson, Houssatonich (Stradford river), 
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Connecticut, Titiquit, Merrimack, Pis- 
kataqua, Sawko, Sagadahock, Kennebeck, 
Shespcot, etc., such as the M¢hikandres, 
Mohigins, Péquods, Narragansetts, Nion- 
ticks, Massachusetts, Wampanoags, Nip- 
nets, Tarrantins, &c.? These nations 
no longer exist ; nowhere can be found 
the smallest remains of these immense 
populations, which covered the shores of 
this part of America ; my most careful 
researches have not enabled me to dis- 
cover one of the descendants of the 
famous Masconoméo, Sachem of Cape 
Anne, who showed such humanity to the 
suffering English who were shipwrecked 
there in 1629. No single member re- 
mains of the family of Aassasoit, the 
father (so well known) of AMetacomet 
(Philip), and of Wamsutta (Alexander), 
the first of whom ceded lands to the 
English Colonists who landed there in 


1625; they have all disappeared in the 
wars they have had with the Europeans; 
they have perished by small-pox, by the 
use of brandy, or they have insensibly de- 
generated, neglected and obscure, in the 
peace which they enjoyed in the district 


they reserved for themselves. Nothing 
remains to usof all these nations but a 
single monument, and even that we owe 
to European industry; I refer to the 
Bible and several other Books translated 
into the Wattick language. Enclosed in 
their territories by the white settlements 
they are no longer hunters; they have 
forgotten even their ancient ‘customs, 
their fierceness and their courage ; they 
have not become Europeans ; such has 
been the destiny of these many power- 
ful nations, once independent and free. 
Their private wars and their divisions 
were the cause of their loss ; if they had 


known how to unite their forces and 
make a common cause, perhaps the Eu- 
ropeans, notwithstanding their fire arms, 
might never have established themselves 
here—From Lettres ad’ un Cultivateur 
Américain, Paris, 1787. 


NOTES 

ARCHIVES OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 
—At the late semi-annual meeting of the 
Maine Historical Society, Mr. Charles 
Bell, President of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, alluded to the de- 
sirability and importance of securing in 
some way a closer co-operative work be- 
tween the various Historical societies of 
our country, in furtherance of the objects 
all are endeavoring to accomplish ; and 
he believed a congress or conference of 
the executive officers of such societies 
would accomplish much good. Es- 
pecially was it very desirable that socie- 
ties and historical students should know 
what materials for history were con- 
tained in the archives of all our histor- 
ical societies; that those engaged in cer- 
tain lines of historical research might 
know where to find documents, materi- 
als, and original papers which would aid 
them in their investigations. Some 
years since, said Mr. Bell, it was very 
desirable that more should be known 
concerning several revolutionary offi- 
cers from New Hampshire, who served 
in the division of Gen. Arthur Saint 
Clair. Subsequently he had noticed 
that the papers of Gen. Saint Clair had 
been offered for sale by members of his 
family, and it was probable some of the 
enterprising Western societies had se- 
cured them. Could it be known just 
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what Society was now the custodian of 
those papers it would be of great service 
to historical students, for they could be 
examined or copied and thus aid the 
investigation which is constantly going 
on in reference to matters of our early 
history, biography, and genealogy. 

In the library of the Maine Historical 
Society, at Brunswick, Dr. A. S. Pack- 
ard, keeper, there are deposited the pa- 
pers of the late Gov. Wm. King, Gen. 
Henry Knox, Marshal Thornton, Com. 
Edward Preble, Dr. Silvester Gardiner, 
proprietor of the Kennebec Purchase, 
and Col. John Allen, of the Revolution- 
ary Army; journals of Rev. Joseph 
Moody of York, and Rev. William 
Homes, of Martha’s Vineyard, 1715- 
1747; memorials concerning the rights 
of the United States and Great Britain 
to Grand Manan and the islands in 
Passamaquoddy Bay; a large and ex- 
ceedingly valuable collection of records 
and papers relating to the Pajepscot 
title, and controversy on the Androscog- 
gin river ; the papers and records of the 
Proprietors of the Kennebec Purchase; 
papers relating to the protracted and 
violent controversy on land titles in 
Lincoln county, growing out of the con- 
flict between the Pamaquid and Kenne- 
bec proprietors; a Ms. journal kept by 
a British volunteer during the siege of 
Penobscot in 1779 ; numerous sermons 
of early ministers in Maine, and the 
many papers which during the past ten 
or fifteen years have been presented to 
the society, at its several meetings. 

The Trelawney papers, which came in- 
to the society’s possession a year or two 
since, are soon to be published under 
the editorship of J. Wingate Thornton, 
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of Boston, Mass., and the volume is now 
about half through the press. It will 
probably appear as Vol. III. of the docu- 
mentary collections. 

Now as Mr. Bell did not suggest any 
method of bringing about his plan—the 
importance of which every student will 
recognize—I venture to suggest that an. 
Index to the Unpublished Papers and 
Manuscripts in the libraries of the va- 
rious historical societies of the country, 
be undertaken by the several societies, 
as a sort of mutual and co-operative 
scheme for the furtherance of historical 
research and investigation. Each so- 
ciety can prepare such an alphabetical 
list, and in case of important Mss. or 
papers give a brief abstract or key to 
their contents ; and when each. society 
has thus indexed its possessions, the 
same can be printed by subscription, in 
order that students may know where to 
find the information they now have to 
seek for in vain. This plan may not be 
new, it may not be practicable—but it 
seems to me it ought to be accomplished, 
and with a little unselfish energy and 
some money, I believe it may be. 

At the meeting of the society to which 
reference has been made papers were 
read by Alex. Johnston, of Wiscasset, 
on the Early Settlements at Sheepscot 
Farms (1614?); by Rev. D. Q. Cush- 
man, of Butte, on the Chewonky Settle- 
ment (the beginnings of Wiscasset); by 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Champlin of Portland, 
on Education in Maine, while a Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts (published in 
full in the Zéon’s Advocate, Portland, 
Vol. LI, Nos. 12-14); by D. Q. Cushman, 
D.D., on the location of Hammond’s 
Fort; by R. K. Suwall, of Wiscasset, on 
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assistance rendered by the Maine Col- 
onists to the Plymouth Colony during 
their Famine in 1621-2; by H. W. Rich- 
ardson, of Portland, on the Pemaquid 
Country under the Stuarts; by Hon. 
William Goold of Windham, on William 
Vaughan, of Piscataqua; and on John 
Faber and Son, of Portland, 1799-1811; 
by Hon. Israel Washburn, of Portland, 
on the late Chief Justice Ether Shepley ; 
and by Hon. Geo. F. Talbot, of Port- 
land, on the late Hon. George ‘T. Davis. 
S. L. B. 
Augusta, Maine. 


AN EPITAPH ON FRANKLIN.—Mad- 
ame du Deffand wrote to the duchesse 
de Choiseul, 22 April, 1788: “Here is 
an epigraph (I hardly know.if this is the 
right word for it) to put at the bottom of 
the portrait of Franklin: no doubt you 
understand Latin. ‘Zripuit caelo ful- 
men, sceptrum que tyrannis. You know 
he improved the science of electricity.” 

In another letter to the same, 2 May, 
1788, she wrote: ‘“ Here are some ver- 
ses d’Alembert has written upon Frank- 

lin.” 


Sa vertu, son courage et sa simplicité 

De Sparte ont retracé le caractére antique, 
Et cher a la raison, cher a l’humanité 

I] éclaira l'Europe, et sauva l’Ameérique. 


Tu vois le sage courageux 
Dont l’heureux et male génie, 
Arracha le tonnerre aux Dieux 
Et le sceptre a la tyrannie. 


His virtue, his courage and his simplicity, 
Recall the Spartan character, 

And dear to reason dear to humanity 

He enlightened Europe, and saved America, 


Behold this courageous Sage 
Whose happy and manly genius 
Tore from the Gods their thunder 
And from tyranny its sceptre. 


STUDENT. 
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HOPKINS’ EDITION OF THE FEDERAL- 
ist.—WVew York, Feb 8, 1847. Dear 
Sir. In reply to your inquiries concern- 
ing the edition of the Federalist, that I 
published in 1802, (being the first oc- 
tavo edition of the work) your father’s 
attention was called to the subject at my 
request through the urgent solicitude of 
two respectable professional gentlemen, 
both of whom have long since departed 
this life. Your father it appeared did 
not regard the work with much partiali- 
ty, but nevertheless, consented to its re- 
publication on condition that it should 
undergo a careful revision by one of the 
gentlemen above alluded to. Accord- 
ingly the work (two coarse duodecimo 
volumes abounding with errors) was 
obtained with some difficulty, and 
placed in his hands for correction. 
Having performed his duty, he put the 
volumes into the hands of your father, 
who examined the numerous corrections, 
most of which he sanctioned, and the 
work was then put to press. Here I 
deem it proper to remark that the most 
scrupulous delicacy was observed in re- 
lation to any alterations in the numbers 
written by Mr. Madison; so much so, 
indeed, that the alteration of one word, 
(a favorite one of Mr. M.) ‘having es- 
caped notice, that part was required to 
be reprinted and the original word res- 
tored. 

It was proposed that the name of the 
writer should be prefixed to each num- 
ber; but this, as I was told, met with 
your father’s decided disapprobation. 
But after the publication appeared, the 
Hon. Egbert Benson gave me in wri- 
ting a key to the respective numbers, 
which I understood he had previously 
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received from your father, and which I 
kept for many years. This key was 
subsequently made use of in an edition 
of three volumes published by Williams 
& Whiting, of this city, to which were 
appended the official reports made by 
him to Congress while Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The letters of Pacificus were added 
at your father’s suggestion, and correct- 
ed with hisown hand. He remarked to 
me at the time that some of his friends 
had pronounced them to be “his best 
performance.” 

With sincere respect 
I am your obt servt, 
_ G. F. Hopkins. 

John C. Hamilton, Esqr. LEX. 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH CHINA.— 
Quebec papers announce the arrival of 
two vessels direct from China, with 
19,000 chests of teaon board. They are 
the first ships that ever entered the St. 
Lawrence from Asia, and their arrival 
forms a new era in the commercial his- 
tory of the colony. Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, August, 1825. a 

A GOVERNOR’s TOUR.—His Excellen- 
cy our Governour (with the Gentlemen 
that attended him in the Scarborough 
Man of War to the Eastward) returned 
hither in good health on Wednesday the 
3tst of last month and was received 
with great Joy, Respect and Honour. 
His Excellency visited all the Eastern 
Coast of this Province (which he had 
not seen before) as far as S¢. Croix; there 
the Ship lay at Anchor three days and 
the Governor with Capt. Dure//, com- 
mander of His Majesty’s Ship Scarbor- 
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ough, went on Shoar but discovered no In- 
habitants ; from thence the Governor pro- 
ceeded Homeward to Machias Bay, and 
thence to Pemaquid, taking a view of 
that and John’s River, and of Fort 
Fredrick at the conflux of these Rivers, 
being in the spot where a Fort was first 
of all built by Sir William Phipps, 
formerly Governor of this Province; 
after this His Excellency went to 
Damaras Cotty and Sheepscot Rivers, 
and for taking a better view of the Nature 
and Growth of the Soil, and of the situ- 
ation of the Country thereabouts, the 
Governor took with him six musquetiers 
and walked thro’ the woods from Head 
of John’s River to Sheepscot (about 15 
miles) ; there the Man of War’s Pinnace 
met him and brought him back to Pem- 
aquid, being by water near 4o miles, where 
a considerable number of the Eastern In- 
dains waited on his Excellency, express- 
ing a great desire for a long continuance 
of Peace; the Governor entertained them 
in the kindest manner and they returned 
to their several Tribes with great satisfac- 
tion. Boston News Letter, July 1, 1734. 
Jonathan Belcher was the Governor 
of the Massachusetts Colony in that 
year. CAMBRIDGE, 


BOSTON FUNERALS.— Boston, December 
14, 1767. Black at Funerals is now 
only worn by the fashionable Gentry of 
the Ethiopian Tribe ; and a regard for 
the public good it is hoped will lead 
the richer Persons among us to wear 
their old Garments of any colour, rather 
than new on such occasions ; the form- 
er being the most natural Indication of 
Sorrow, and the latter of Pride and 
Vanity. W. K. 
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LAFAYETTE'S PLAN OF COLONIZATION. 
—On the 5th of February, 1783, Lafa- 
yette advised Congress of the signature 
of Peace in a letter from Cadiz, which, 
despatched by a French man-of-war, 
brought the first intelligence of this event 
to the States. The same day he wrote 
to Washington, congratulating him on 
the glorious news of the definite estab- 
lishment of American Independence. 

It is to the credit of the heart of the 
generous Frenchman that his first thought 
after the freedom of the white was the 
liberty of the black. These are his 
words : 

“ Now, my dear General, that you are 
about to enjoy some repose, permit me 
to propose to you a scheme which may 
prove of great benefit to the black part 
of the human race. Let us unite in the 
purchase of a small estate where we can 
attempt to free the negroes and employ 
them simply as farm laborers. Such an 
example set by you might be generally 
followed, and should we succeed in 
America I shall gladly consecrate a part 
of my time to introducing the custom 
-into the Antilles. If this be a crude 
idea I prefer to be considered a fool in 
this way rather than be thought wise by 
an opposite conduct,” }. & &. 


A REMARKABLE EPITAPH.—Mr. Eaton 
was the first Governor of Connecticut. 
He was buried at New Haven, in the 
Old Church Yard. He had a daughter 
who married a Mr. Jones; his son-in- 
law and daughter Jones died some years 
after the Governor, and were buried one 
on each side of him. He has a monu- 
ment erected over his grave, covered 
with a large flat marble, on which are 
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inscribed the following lines. The three 
first were evidently inscribed on the 
stone prior to the death of Mr. Jones 
and his wife, and the three latter to com- 
memorate their deaths. Perhaps a more 
original or singular epitaph never was 
taken from the ancient tombstones of 
Europe— 
‘* Eaton so fam’d, so meek, so wise, so just, 
The Phoenix of our world here lies his dust, 
His name forget, New England never must.” 


‘* To attend you Sir, under these famed stones 
Have come your honored son and daughter 
Jones, 
On each side to repose their weary bones.” 
Public Advertiser, Jan. 22d, 1811. 
PETERSFIELD, 
First SHIP BUILT AT SHELBURNE, 
NOVA SCOTIA.— Shelburne, Thursday, De- 
cember 28th, 1786. On Friday last was 
launched from the ship-yard above King 
street, the beautiful ship Roseway, about 
two hundred and fifty tons burthen, and 
built for Messrs. McLean and Bogel, of 
this town, Merchants. This is the first 
Ship that has been launched in this prov- 
ince since its first settlement, and if 
good stuff, excellence of workmanship, 
strength and handsome model are recom- 
mendations in a vessel, she will do no 
little credit to Mr. Michael Bouffield, 
the Builder, and to the settlement of 
Shelburne.—Daily Advertiser, Jan. 18, 
1787. J. A. S. 


A HARD-HEADED PATRIOT.—Died in 
Plymouth (Mass.), Prince, a negro man 
aged about 78 years. He was one of 
the forty brave volunteers who, with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barton, in 1777, 
captured Gen. Prescott in his quarters 
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in Rhode Island. Col. Barton, with his 
confidential Prince, came to the door of 
the General’s chamber, which was fast 
closed; Prince, with a leap, plunged his 
head against the door and knocked out 
the pannel, through which the Colonel 
entered, surprised the General in his bed 
and brought him and one of his aids to 
the main.—Commercial Advertiser, JN. 
Y., Oct. 30, 1821. JUNIOR. 

THE ARMS OF LIVINGSTON.—Our co- 
lonial gentry do not seem to have looked 
upon their crests or mottoes as sacred 
from change or alteration without sanc- 
tion of Herald. Sedgwick, in his Life 
of William Livingston, tells this story of 
him, quoting his own relation of it in a 
letter written to Col. Livingston, of Hol- 
land, in 1785. 

“My grandfather (Robert Living- 
ston), on the occasion of his being cast 
away on the coast of Portugal, altered 
the crest and motto of the family arms, 
the former into a ship in an adverse 
wind, the latter into spero meliora. 
These have since been retained by all 
the family except my self, who not being 
able without ingratitude to Providence 
to wish for more than I had, changed 
the former into a ship under full sail and 
the latter into Aut mors aut Vita 
decora.” GARTER. 

PRIMITIVE GRATITUDE.—Among the 
many services rendered by Lafayette to 
the country of his adoption after the 
Peace none were more important than 
his persuasion of the French Govern- 
ment to open their ports to the com- 
merce of the young States. In the ar- 
rangements concluded was the admission 
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of whale oil into the French ports on the 
same terms as that imported from the 
Hanseatic towns. This concession gave 
an immediate impetus to the American 
fisheries, and employment to numerous 
families on the New England coast, who 
were about leaving their homes to take 
up residences in Nova Scotia. The en- 
terprising fishermen of Nantucket were 
especially benefitted, and showed their 
gratitude in a primitive manner. As- 
sembling in town meeting, they resolved 
that each and every one should give the 
milk his cow should yield in twenty-four 
hours ; that the whole product should 
be made into a cheese of five hundred 
pounds weight, to be sent to M. la Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, as a testimony, weak 
indeed but sincere, of the affection and 
gratitude of the inhabitants of Nantuc- 
ket.—Wantucket Letter of 19 Septem- 
ber, 1788, in New Plymouth Gazette, 27 
Sep., 1786. PHILEMON. 





EMPEROR OF THE PRAIRIES. — Mr. 
Birbeck, the author of a book of travels 
in the United States, and known as an 
emigrant to Illinois, was drowned last 
June, on his way home from Mr. Owen’s 
settlement at Harmony. The _back- 
woods-men, it is said, had given him the 
name of “Emperor of the Prairies,” in 
consequence of his buying 16,000 acres 
of public land at one purchase.—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, November, 1825. 

W. K. 





THE TURKISH QUESTION IN 1783.— 
On the 22d July, 1783, Lafayette wrote 
to Washington in the following words 
which are of interest now that the eagles 
are again gathered together. “ Noth- 
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ing new in Europe except what concerns 
the Russians and the Turks. The first 
have invaded the Crimea, made prepara- 
tions upon the Black Sea and their vessels 
are on their way to the Mediterranean. 
The expulsion of the Turks from Eu- 
rope has always been a favorite project 
of the Russians. It seems scarcely 
probable that we can stop the quarrel, and 
even should this be the case, the attempt 
will only be deferred. No one knows 
as yet what part the Emperor will take, 
nor what Prussia will do. England is 
certainly decided upon neutrality, and 
has not much interest in the trade of the 
Levant. Asfor France, she would rather 
not quarrel with any one; her desire 
would be to prevent the Russian war. 
She will only act in case of absolute 
necessity. Such, my dear General, is 
my own personal opinion of the political 
affairs of Europe.” J. A. §. 





QUERIES 


FULTON—CHESNEY.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information relat- 
-ing to the history or ancestry of the fol- 
lowing persons? I. Richard Fulton, 
who died in November, 1774, and is in- 
terred in Paxton burial ground, near 
Harrisburg, Pa. , II. William Chesney, 
of Newberry Township, York County, 
Pa., who on the 21st of October, 1777, 
was appointed one of the Commissioners 
to seize the personal effects of Traitors 
in York County ; and on May 6th, 1778, 
was appointed Agent for Forfeited Es- 
tates in same county. EV. 

Alleghany, Pa. 





MAJOR DONALD CAMPBELL.—In June 
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1775, Donald Campbell was Major of 
Col. McDougall’s New York Regiment, 
and afterward served in Canada. Will 
some one give me his subsequent his- 
tory ? }. a 2B 





MISSING LETTERS OF LAFAYETTE.— 
On the 4th April, 1784, Washington wrote 
from Mount Vernon to the Marquis de 
Lafayette: ‘ Your favor of November 
to me and of December to Congress, 
both announce your intention of mak- 
ing us a visit this Spring.” Lafayette’s 
letter to Congress of the 26 December, 
1783, appears in his correspondence, but 
there is no trace of that of November 
to Washington in the published writings 
of either; -nor is there any trace of a 
letter of the Marquis to Washington, also 
of the 26 December, and acknowledged 
by him also on the 4 April. Can any 
one furnish information concerning these 
precious papers ? J. A. S. 

MONTCALM’S SKULL.—In 1846, while 
at Quebec, I visited an ecclesiastical 
establishment there. One of the Rev- 
erend Fathers showed me a skull in a 
glass case. A red velvet collar, part of 
a uniform, encircled the place of the 
neck. The Father informed me that it 
was the skull of the French General 
Montcalm, and had been taken from a 
church where it was first entombed, 
being rescued from a fire. Is the skull 
in that monastery yet ? j. Bw. Be 





SUGAR REFINING.—I read the other 
day, in an account of Massachusetts 
Bay, that the art of refining sugar was 
first introduced into America by the 
French Huguenots, who fled to Boston 
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upon the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and that for a long time that city 
was enriched by the monopoly of the 
art. Is this a correctstatement? S. 





SAYBROCKE RECORDS.—Can any 
of your readers inform me whether 
the records of the “Company of Pat- 
entees of the territory at the mouth 
of the Connecticut River” (Lord Say 
and Seal, Lord Brooke, Sir Anthon 
Haslerigge, Sir Richard Saltonstall, Col. 
Geo. Fenwick, and others) are in exis- 
tence and if so where they can be found ? 
They appointed John Winthrop Jr. Gov- 
ernor, and Lieut. Lion Gardiner, and af- 
terwards Colonel Geo. Fenwick, to com- 
mand their fort; but I have been unable 
to get any further information in regard 
to the affairs of the Company. J. J. 





CoLoRS OF THE SEVENTH BRITISH 
INFANTRY.—The Seventh Regiment of 
Foot of the British Army surrendered 
its colors at the taking of Fort Chambly 
on the 18th of October, 1775. They 
were sent to Philadelphia and presented 
to the Congress; and afterwards were 
“hung up in Mrs. Hancock’s chamber 
with great splendor and elegance.” 

This regiment again lost its colors at 
the taking of Yorktown. These were 
preserved at Alexandria, Va., as the 
gift of Washington. “The flag was of 
heavy twilled silk, seventy-two inches 
long by sixty-four wide, and presented 
the red and white crosses on a blue 
field. In the centre, in silk embroidery, 
is the crown above a rose surrounded 
by a garter, with the legend. oni soit 
gui mal y pense. The royal warrant of 
July 1, 1751, prescribes for the Seventh 
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as follows: In the centre of their colors 
the Rose within the Garter, and the 
Crown over it; the White Horse in the 
corners of the second color.” 

Are these trophies of Chambly and of 
Yorktown still in existence? J. B. B. 





ANTIQUITY OF THE PHONOGRAPH.— 
Midas, an ancient king of Phrgia, was 
so imprudent as to maintain that Pan 
as a Musician was superior to Apollo, 
for which the offended God changed his 
ears to those of an ass. Midas shut 
himself up in his palace and endeavored 
to conceal his condition from his sub- 
jects, but one of his servants, discover- 
ing it could not keep the secret, and 
told it to a bunch of reeds growing in 
the ground. Afterwards, whenever the 
wind blew, the reeds cried out “ King 
Midas has asses ears”! 

Is not this the origin of this new Am- 
erican instrument ? IuLUs. 
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LONG ISLAND INDIANS.—(I. 257, 330, 
386). In the April number for 1877 
(I. 257) it is stated that a remnant of the 
Poospatuck tribe on Long Island re- 
tained the word “ Metchick,” Land Tur- 
tle. 

I am unable to answer the query there 
put, but another idea suggests itself in 
connection with the word thus retained. 

Is it not the root from which we de- 
rive many of the geographical names of 
the west, such as Michigan, Mississippi, 
Mishewaka, Missisinewa, &c.? 

Schoolcraft says Michigan is derived 
from Michau—great, and Saugiagan—a 
lake ; and that Mississippi is derived 

















from a duplication of Miss—great, and 
sebe or sipi—river (Hist. of Ind. Tribes, 
Vol. 4, p. 379); the words being Al- 
gonquin. 

[ am inclined to believe that “ Michi” 
and “ Miss,” in the Algonquin, does not 
mean “great” but “turtle,” and that 
Schoolcraft’s derivation is faulty in that 
respect, and to sustain this belief Mr. 
Schoolcraft offers abundant evidence. 
Thus Mikenok, Mikinok, Mickenack, 
Me-ke-nok, Mee-she-kan are different 
Ojibwa forms for turtle or tortoise. 
(Vol. 1, pp. 338, 407, 419, and Vol. 2, p. 
465.) 

Me-she-ni-mick-in-auk-oug, or Great 
Turtle, is the original Ojibwa name for 
the island of Mackinack, or Michilli- 
mackinac, as it was known formerly. 
(Vol. 2, p. 139.) Misnuataiuce is a land 
turtle. (Vol. 4, p. 376.) 

Muk-o-mis-aed-aius is a small species 
of landtortoise. (Vol. 1, p. 417.) Now 
we know that the Mus-ko-daius—Mas- 
coutius were “the prairie Indians,” 
therefore, Muk-o is the Turtle. 

The name of the bands on the shores 
-of Lake Michigan was Michigainies, or 
Mitchigainia. (Vol. 6, p. 206.) 

The Indian name of Little Turtle, 
the chief of the Miamis, was Me-she- 
kaiu-noghguoh. (Treaty of Aug, 3, 
1795-7, U. S. States at Large, p. 54; 
Treaty of June 7, 1803, ib., p. 76; 
Treaty of Sept. 30, 1809, ib., p. 115, 


116.) Che-ke-me-li-ne is Turtle’s 
brother. (Treaty of July 22, 1814, ib., 
119.) Shekoghkele was Big Turtle, a 


Seneca. (Treaties of Sept. 29, 1817 
and Sept. 18, 1818, ib., 167, 180.) Sheco- 
calawko was Turtle Shell. (Treaty of 
July 15, 1830, ib., 331.) and Kai-wau- 
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igne, was Little Turtle, of the Ottoes. 
(Treaty July 15, 1830, ib., 332.) 

Hennepin spells Mississippi Mescha- 
sipi. (Ed. 1697, 1, 230.) 

In all these names Me-she, Michi, or 
chi occurs as the name of the turtle, and 
nowhere as the qualifying adjective. 
Why not derive Michigan from Mee-she- 
kau as well as from Michau-sau-gie-gau? 
And if from the latter does it not mean 
Lake of Turtles, instead of Great Lake? 
By a parity of reasoning is not Missis- 
sippi the River of Great Turtles instead 
of Great River? 

Can any of your readers throw any 
light upon this subject. 

RoBerRT S. ROBERTSON. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 





THE KINGS OF CANADA.—(II. 151, 
313.) Were the chiefs taken by Mayor 
Peter Schuyler to London in 1710 and 
presented at Court bona fide representa- 
tives of the Iroquois Confederacy, as 
stated by Smith and later held by Loss- 
ing, or were they mere shams, as 
asserted by Colden? Here is what Mrs. 
Grant says on the subject in her Me- 
moirs of an American Lady, alluding to 
the attention the chiefs received in 
England: 

“The presents made to these illustri- 
ous warriors were judiciously adapted to 
their states and customs. They consist- 
ed of showy habits, of which all these 
people are very fond, and of arms made 
purposely in the form of those used in 
their own country. It was the fortune 
of the writer of these memoirs more 
than thirty years after to see that great 
warrior and faithful ally of the British 
crown, the redoubted King Hendrick, 
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the Sovereign of the five Nations, splen- 
didly arrayed in a suit of light blue, 
made in an antique mode, and trimmed 
with broad silver lace, which was proba- 
bly an heir-loom in the family, present- 
ed to his father by his good ally and sis- 
ter, the female king of England.” This 
alone is enough to show that she be- 
lieved in their right to the title of rep- 
resentatives. But she later adds: “To 
return to our sachems. * * * When 
they arrived at Albany, they did 
not, as might be expected, hasten out 
to communicate their discoveries and 
display their acquisitions. They sum- 
moned a Congress there, not only of the 
elders of their own nation, but the chiefs 
of all those with whom they were in al- 
liance. This solemn meeting was held in 
the Dutch Church.” She then recites 
how the returned chieftains urged their 
kinsmen to “form a lasting league, of- 
fensive and defensive, with that great 
queen whose mild majesty had so deeply 
impressed them.” But this is enough to 
show Mrs. Grant’s opinion on the ques- 
tion. QUESTOR. 





Smith reprints from Oldmixon the 
speech of the Four Kings to the throne, 
which begins with the words: “Great 
Queen. We have undertaken a long 
voyage which none of our predecessors 
could be prevailed upon to undertake 
to see our great queen, and reiate to her 
those things which we thought absolute- 
ly necessary for the good of her and us 
her allies on the other side the water,” 
and closes with the usual presentation 
of belts of wampum “in token of the 
sincerity of the nations.” In a note 
Smith adds that, “the title of king is 
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commonly bestowed on the sachems, 
though the Indians have no such dignity 
or office amongst them.” 

The following entry is found in the 
journals of the Board of Trade, April 
25, 1710, printed in the documents re- 
lating to the Colonial History of New 
York: “the coming to the Board of 
three of the Sachems lately arrived from 
New York.” STUDENT. 





Lossing the Historian in his life of 
Philip Schuyler, gives the following ac- 
count of the visit of Mayor Peter Schuy- 
ler to England which may be of interest. 
“In 1710 he went to England with four 
Indian chiefs, who were representatives 
of the four nations that composed the 
Iroquois confederacy. These and the na- 
tions they represented were much at- 
tached to Schuyler, whom they familiar- 
ly called “Brother Queder.” They 
were taken to Britain for a two-fold pur- 
pose: First, to have these heads of the 
tribes impressed with the greatness of 
the English nation, and thereby detach 
the wavering ones from the French in- 
terest; and Secondly to arouse the Brit- 
ish Government to the necessity of as- 
sisting the Americans in expelling the 
French from Canada, whose hostility to 
the English Colonists and whose influ- 
ence over the savage tribes were daily in- 
creasing. Colonel Schuyler bore an ad- 
dress to Queen Anne from the Colonial 
Assembly of New York, and he and his 
confederate “Kings,” as they were 
called, were treated with distinguished 
honor.” NEWBURGH. 

In No. 171 of the Tatler, dated from 
the Grecian Coffee House, and pub- 
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lished the 13th May, 1710, an account 
is given in a paper on the “origin, honor 
and title” of the manner in which the 
Indian kings (who were lately in Great 
Britain) did honor to the French, where 
they lodged. “They were placed in an 
handsome apartment at an upholsterer’s, 
in King-Street, Covent Garden. The 
man of the houss, it seems, had been 
very observant of them and ready in 
their service. These just and generous 
princes, who act according to the dic- 
tates of Natural justice, thought it pro- 
per to confer some dignity upon their 
landlord before they left his house. 
One of them had been sick during his 
residence there, and having never be- 
fore been in a bed, had a very great ven- 
eration for him who made that engine of 
repose, so useful and so necessary in 
his distress. It was consulted among 
the four princes by what name to dig- 
nify his great merit and services. The 
Emperor of the Mohocks and three 
Kings stood up, and in that posture 
recounted the civilities they had re- 
ceived; and particularly repeated the care 
“which was taken of their sick brother. 
This, in their imagination, who are used 
to know the injuries of weather, and the 
vicissitudes of cold and heat, gave a very 
great impression of a skilful upholsterer, 
whose furniture was so well contrived 
for their protection on such occasions. 
It is, with these less instructed, I will 
not say less knowing people, the manner 
of doing honor, to impose some name 
significant of the qualities of the person 
they distinguish and the good offices 
received from him. It was therefore 
resolved to call their landlord Cadarogue, 
which is the name of the strongest fort 
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in their part of the world. When they 
had agreed upon the name they sent for 
their landlord; and as he entered into 
their presence, the Zmperor of the Mo- 
hochs, taking him by the hand, called 
him Cadarogue. After which the other 
three kings repeated the same word and 
ceremony. * * *” Will any man 
persuade me (said one of the partici- 
pants in the debate at the Grecian), that 
this was not from the beginning to the end 
a concerted affair? Who can convince 
the world that four kings shall come 
over here and lie at the two Crowns and 
Cushion, and one of them fall sick and 
the place be called King Street, and all 
this by mere accident? No,no. To a 
man of very small penetration it appears 
that Zee Yee Men Ho Ga Row, emperor 
of the Mohochs, was prepared for this 
adventure beforehand. I do not care to 
contradict any gentleman in his dis- 
course ; but I must say, however, Sa Ga 
Geath Rua, Geth Tonand E Tow oh Koam 
might be surprised in this matter ; never- 
theless, Ho Nec Yeth Tau No Roanknew it 
before he set foot on the English Shore.” 
Paper No. 50 of the Spectator, pub- 
lished April 27, 1711, giving a pretended 
translation of a bundle of papers sup- 
posed to have been left behind by King 
Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Ton, giving 
Indian ideas of England, is chiefly of 
interest, in confirming the above account 
of the stay of the Kings at an upholsterer’s. 
Those interested in these _histori- 
cal characters are referred to Drake's 
Book of the Indians of North America, 
book V. chap. I. EXAMINER, 
CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 
—(II., ror.) In the “Carroll” article 
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in the February number, it was stated 
that the manor was held upon the pre- 
sentation of tokens of fealty similar to 
those of the Province. Although con- 
vinced I had authority for the state- 
ment, I cannot now find it; and, there- 
fore, desire to leave it doubtful. 
Joun C. CARPENTER. 





UNIFORMS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 
—(I., 387, 461, 754.) Judge Henry, 
one of the survivors of Arnold’s cam- 
paign against Quebec, in an account 
of the expedition, published by Munsell 
in 1872, gives the following: ‘“ Mont- 
gomery, in his care for Arnold’s party, 
besides an excellent d/anket coat, had as- 
signed to each man a new red regimental 
coat of the Seventh, or some other regi- 
ment stationed in the upper country. 
This clothing had been seized at Mon- 
treal.” A portion of this regiment had 
been captured on the first of November 
at Fort St. John’s. 

The Governor and Council of Con- 
necticut, on the 14th February, 1777, 
ordered the State agents at Boston “to 
purchase clothing for our soldiers, viz: 
for four battalions and the first regiment, 
to be of a dark brown color.” 

The battalions referred to were possi- 
bly the four militia regiments ordered 
into service, 2d December, 1776, under 
Cols. Samuel Whiting, Thaddeus Cook, 
Roger Enos and John Ely. 

As, however, their terms of enlistment 
were only until r5th March, 1777, the 
probabilities are greater that these uni- 
forms were intended for four of the 
eight Continental regiments “for the 
war” then raising in the State. 

As to the first of these regiments, un- 
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der Col. Jedediah Huntington, the Gov- 
ernor (Jonathan Trumbull) and Council, 
on 15th February, 1777, ordered it “to 
be clothed with the ved coats brought in 
a prize vessel, in the hands of, Dr. Saml. 
Gray, of Windham, and in the hands of 
Col. S. Webb, at Wethersfield. 

As red coats had been the provincial 
uniform of Connecticut troops, the Gov- 
ernment of that State undoubtedly 
thought they still had the right to pre- 
scribe such color. AB: G. 





BOOKS WANTED. 


We beg to inform our subscribers that here- 
after we shall devote so much of this column as 
may be necesscry to a department of BOOKS 
WANTED. Through this medium collectors will 
be enabled to communicate with each other, and 
thus perhaps acquire books for which they have 
sought elsewhere in vain, or dispose of books for 
which they may have no further use. Collectors 
desiring to avail themselves of this column will 
please give their addresses in full, so that those 
who wish to communicate with them can do so 
directly, and not through us. 

RATES, 30 cents a line of ten words. Adver- 
tisements must be accompanied by the cash in every 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


instance. 


T. F. DONNELLY, Box 1672, N. Y. City. 
Pamphlets or tracts relating to the Pope- 
Bowles controversy. 


Rev. J. S. THomson, Eureka, Humboldt Bay, 
Cal. 
Books or pamphlets on ‘‘ Orangeism,” its rise 
and history. 


R. S. MuENcH, Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Nares’ Glossary. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D-—N. Y. Post office.) 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO NEW 
ENGLAND FEDERALISM, 1800-1815. Edited 
by Henry ADAMS, 8vo, pp. 437. LITTLE, 


Brown & Co., Boston, 1877. 

This volume, as Mr. Adams announces in his 
preface, has no controversial purpose. He does 
not propose to fan into fresh flame the embers of 
the hot strife of the first quarter of the century. 
The documents here printed for the first time 
are ten in number, consisting of Letters from 
William B, Giles, Thomas J. Randolph, James 
Gould, Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Ad- 
ams, An appendix contains a number of letters 
of the most distinguished of the Federalistsand 
Democrats of the early part of the century. 

The subject matter of this controversy was 
known at the time by the name of the Wash- 
ington Exposé, and consisted of the publica- 
tion of a letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Giles, 
dated 25th December, 1825, concerning a com- 
munication made to him by Mr. Adams in 1807, 
in which Mr. Adams said that he had informa- 
tion that certain citizens of the Eastern States 
were in negotiation with agents of the British 
Government, the object of which was an agree- 
ment that the New England States should take 
no future part in the war. This was at the time 
of the embargo. ‘This letter was made public 
in the fall of the year 1828, when Mr, Adams 
was President, and brought out an authorized 
statement from him in the Wational [ntelligencer, 
in which he denied that he had given any 
information to Mr. Jefferson of any negotiation 
with the British agents by citizens of Massachu- 
setts, but added that he was satisfied that the 
leaders of the opposition had for many years 
intended a dissolution of the Union, and the 
establishment of a separateconfederation. This 
charge was met with indignation, and a number 
of the most eminent citizens of Massachusetts, 
headed by Harrison Gray Otis, united in a letter 
to the President, calling upon him for such evi- 
dence as he had in support of the charge. Mr. 
Adams replied in an elaborate defence of his 
political career, a studied refusal to answer the 
special queries, and hinted at the close that it 
was not improbable that the time might come 
when a sense of solemn duty would require 
further disclosures. To this the gentlemen re- 
plied in an appeal to the citizens of the United 
States, in which Mr. Adams was charged with 
evasion and disingenuousness, while the proceed- 
ings of the Hartford Convention were defended as 
constitutional and laudable. At the fall elec- 
tion Jackson was elected to the Presidency, 
Adams being driven from the Presidency by an 
overwhelming majority. Soon after he wrote 





the Reply to the Appeal of the Massachusetts 
Federalists, which is the chief and most import- 
ant chapter in this volume. It is marked by 
strong personal feeling, and shows a keen sense 
of disappointment, but no one can rise from the 
perusal of this volume without the conviction 
that Mr. Adams brought his sorrow on himself 
by want of ordinary prudence, tact and sagacity 
in his original charge. Fortunately for himself, 
he withheld its publication, and it now for the 
first time appears with some omissions of per- 
sonal reflections upon Mr. Otis, which the editor 
has thought it best to suppress, 

The book is printed with the elegance and 
care usual to these well-known publishers, 





THE DE- 
OF WEST- 
added some 


A PARTIAL RECORD OF 
SCENDANTS OF WALTER BrIiGGs, 
CHESTER, N. Y. 
account of his Ancestry, Collateral Branches, 
Origin of the Family Name, Ancient Pedi- 
grees, Wills, etc., etc. Compiled by SAMUEL 
BRIGGS. 4to, pp. 50. Printed for private 
circulation only by FAIRBANKS, Briccs & Co., 
Cleveland, O., 1878. 

The family of Briggs is here traced to the 
County of Norfolk, in England, in which at 
Salle the name of de Ponte or Pontibus [#. ¢., 
of Brigge or Brigges], was assumed as a sur- 
name by the founder before the reign of Edward 
I. ‘The first emigrant to this couutry appears to 
have been one Clement Briggs, who arrived in 
Plymouth Colony in the ship ‘‘ Fortuue,” on the 
gth of November, 1621, From him the various 
branches have sprung. They seem mostly to 
reside in New England. 


; to which is 


DECOUVERTES ET ETABLISSEMENTS 
DES FRANGAIS DANS L’OUEST ET DANS LE SUD 
DE L’AMERIQUE SEPTENTRIONALE (1614- 
1754). Mémoires et Documents Originaux, 
receuillis par PIERRE MARGRY, &c. Deux- 
iéme Partie (1678-1685). 8vo, pp. 613. D. 
Jouart, Paris, 1877. 

DEUXIEME PARTIE. —LETTRES DE CAVALIER 
DE LA SALLE ET CORRESPONDANCE RELATIVE 
A ses ENTREPRISES (1678-1685). 

A slip inserted in this volume informs the 
reader that the publication of the papers relative 
to the expeditions of Robert Cavalier, Sieur de 
La Salle, will take up three volumes, at the close 
of which the editor will submit a classification 
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of the documents by origin and some notes upon 
them, which his distance from the Library Com- 
mittee of Congress, to whom they must of right 
be submitted, prevents him from _ inserting 
dassim in the text. 

We shall follow the course pursued in our 
notice of the first volume, and without attempt- 
ing any critical notice of the work, indicate its 
contents. In the first chapter appears an 
account of the departure of La Salle for Canada 
with the design of descending the Mississippi to 
its mouth, Chapter II. recites his arrival in 
Canada, and his works at Fort Frontenac and at 
the mouth of Niagara river. Chapter III., the 
curiosity excited in France by his expedition. 
Chapter IV. relates his voyage from Lake On- 
tario to the Illinois, and from the Illinois to 
Montreal. Chapter V. recounts his descent of 
the Mississippi to the mouth. Chapter VI. and 
VII. contain an account of the intrigues against 
him by the fathers, and his expulsion from 
Canada by the Governor. Chapter VIII., he 
returns to France, and is received by the King. 
Chapters IX. to XV. describe the plans fora 
new expedition. Chapter XVI., his Voyage to 
the coast of Texas. The remaining chapters to 
XXI., inclusive, are concerned with the same 
subject, and the impressions produced in France 
by his discoveries. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE MONEY QUES- 
TION. By WILLIAM M. Dickson, of the Cin- 
cinnati Bar. 8vo, pp. 34. ROBERT CLARKE 
& Co., Cincinnati, 1872. 

Still another of the innumerable pamphlets 
the money question has brought out. This is a 
series of letters on inflation, paper money, and 
the silver question, running from 1874 to 1877. 
The author makes a strong and earnest appeal 
for honest legislation and the preservation of the 
National faith. 


TRADO DAS ILHAS NOVAS E DESCO- 
BRIMENTO DELLAS E OUTRAS COUZAS FEITO 
POR FRANCISCO DE SOUZA FEITOR D’EL REI 
Nosso SENHOR na Capitania da cidade do 
Funchal da Ilha da Madeira e natural da dita 
Ilha. E’ assym sobre a gente de nacao Por- 
tugueza, que esta em huma grande Ilha, 
que n’ella forado terno tempo de perdicao 
das Espanhas, que ha trezentos e tantos an- 
nos, em que reinava El Rei Dom Rodrigo. 
Dos Portuguezes que forao de Viana e das 
Ilhas das Acores a povoar a Terra Nova do 
Bacalhao vay em adiante se trata anno do 
Senhor de 1570. PonTA DELGADA—San 
Miguel Acores, 1877. 
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The maritime enterprise of the Portuguese, un- 
der Prince Henry the Navigator, has been fully 
recognized, while very slight attention has been 
paid to their achievements on the Atlantic to- 
wards the west and north during the middle of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In this country no great historical 
investigator has appeared to do for the Portu- 
guese what has been done for other nations. 
The truth respecting the early attempts of the 
Portuguese in the region referred to is coming to 
light. 

The brief treatise, whose inflated title is given 
above, forms one of the latest contributions to 
the subject. Two years ago, however, at the 
Congrés Américaniste, held in Nancy, this treat- 
ise was lamented as lost. All that was known 
respecting it was drawn from the Bibiiotheca 
Lusitania of Machado, who gave its title, and 
stated that it was destroyed by the Lisbon earth- 
quake, 1755. Yet even while the Congress was 
in session a gentlemen of the Azores was in pur- 
suit of another copy; for the late Jose de 
Torres, of San Miguel, believing that another 
must be in existence some where amongst the 
suppressed conventual libraries, communicated 
his views to his friend Dr. Soares, who suc- 
ceeded in finding one in the consolidated libra- 
ries of Coimbra. An edition has been printed, 
with an introduction and notes by Dr. Ernesto 
do Canto. This rare dvochure treats of certain 
islands of the Atlantic, some of which students, 
to save themselves the trouble of investigation, 
have set down as altogether fabulous. It has 
also a Routier of the New Isles, according to 
Jehan Allefonsce, the Navigator of La Rochelle, 
who visited Massachusetts Bay in 1542-3, to 
which Routier is appended a curious map. If 
the performance of this work were equal to the 
promise, it would prove a weighty contribution 
to the early history of America ; but the historic 
statements are provokingly brief, and the most 
that one can say is, that Souza appears to have 
written concerning admitted and well-known 
facts. The substance of what concerns histori- 
cal students is found in the statement that a 
company was formed at Viana, an ancient fish- 
ing town of Portugal, in connection with the 
inhabitants of the Azores, to establish a colony 
at a very early period in ‘*‘ Bacalaos” (codfish), the 
old name of Newfoundland, though the name 
appears at times to have covered the region of 
New England. Respecting the date of this 
attempt, the title given by Machado differs from 
the version before us. Machado’s title says 
that the event transpired seventy years since, 
while the present title makes it sixty years. 
Curiously enough, however, in the body of the 
treatise it is placed ‘‘ forty of fifty years since.” 
Possibly the enterprise covered a series of years, 
and if so, this would explain the difference in 
the computation. Still, if obliged to fix upon 
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any single date, we should prefer that of 1500, 
as Cortereal made a voyage to the New World 
at that time, and the colony may have had some 
connection with his expedition. It is certainly 
of very great interest to know positively that 
the Portuguese were engaged thus early in 
connection with this part of North America, 
whither beyond question John Van Costa sailed 
from the Azores during the fifteenth century. 
Vague rumors prevailed concerning the Portu- 
guese in the time of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
who thought that the cattle found on Sable 
Island were placed there by people of that na- 
tionality ; but we find no reference to support 
de Souza, except in a single work, the ‘ Voy- 
ages Avantureux” of Jehan Allefonsce (Poitiers, 
1559), of which probably not more than a single 
copy exists in the United States. This curious 
work, which does not agree, however, with the 
original Ms, of Allefonsce, says that ‘‘ formerly ” 
the Portuguese attempted to colonize Terra 
Nova, but were driven away or destroyed by the 
natives. As already seen, Allefonsce appears in 
the treatise of de Souza, which shows that the 
navigator of La Rochelle was intimately con- 
nected with the Portuguese, in whose service he 
once sailed. . 

This quaint work of de Souza possesses no 
literary merit, but, whatever may be its short 
comings, it is valuable for its suggestions, and 
affords numerous historic clues which remain to 
be followed out. It forms a very tasty piece of 
insular typography, and its rarity will cause it to 
appear a prize eminently desirable in the eyes of 
the collector of Americana, The edition is one 
hundred for presentation, of which five copies 
only have come to this country, and only one of 
these for private presentation. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, FROM THE ABORIGINAL 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
an account of the Aborigines ; the Norsemen 
in the New World; the Discoveries by the 
Spaniards, English and French; the planting 

the growth of the colonies ; 


Embracing 


of settlements ; 
the struggle for liberty in the Revolution ; 
the establishment of the Union; the develop- 
ment of the nation; the civil war, and the 
Centennial of Independence. By JOHN CLARK 
RiprpatH, A. M. Illustrated with Maps, 
Charts, Portraits and Diagrams. 8vo, pp. 
735. JoNes BRoTHERS & Co., Cincinnati. 
This book is intended, the author announces, 
for the average American, and is, in fact, an 


abridged narrative of the principal events in the 
history of the country from the days of the 
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aborigines. The first part is devoted to aborig- 
inal America; the second, to voyage and dis- 
covery, 986-1607 ; the third, tocolonial history, 
1707-1775; the fourth, to the Revolution and 
Confederation ; the fifth and last to the Na- 
tional Period. These are followed by Appen- 
dexes of important public documents, such as 
the Declaration of Independence, etc. It is, 
moreover, abundantly illustrated with engravings, 
maps and charts, geographical and editorial. 
The book is replete with information, well clas- 
sified, well arranged, and is an excellent volume 
for family reference. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. A 
COLLECTION OF FACTS AND OPINIONS, DE- 
SCRIPTIVE OF EARLY PRINTS AND PLAYING 
Carps. The Block-books of the fifteenth 
century; the legend of Lourens Janszoon 
Coster, of Haarlem, and the work of John 
Gutenberg and his associates. Illustrated 
with fac-similes of early types and wood-cuts. 
By THEO. L. DE VINNE, Second edition. 
8vo, pp. 557. Francis Hart & Co., New 
York. 1878. 

There is nothing connected with the history 
of printing that is not of interest; we never turn 
to its first beginnings without surprise at the 
rapidity with which it sprung from infancy into 
full growth. In this curious volume the reader 
will find specimens of the work of the early 
masters, with detailed descriptions of the man- 
ner in which it was executed, with fac-similes 
of types and cuts and portraits of famous print- 
ers. The volume is handsomely printed on laid 
paper, and deserves a place on the shelves of 
every library. We wish, however, it had been 
supplemented with a list of the earliest speci- 
mens of the art existing in America, as that of 
Mr, Lenox, and others of a similar character. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JoHN RICHARD GREEN, M. A. In two 


volumes. 8vo. HARPER & BROTHERS, New 


York.. 1878. 

Our readers are, no doubt, familiar with the 
admirable hand-book, in use for many years, by 
Mr. Green, who was examiner in the School of 
Modern History at the University of Oxford. 
These two are the first of a series on a more ex- 
tended scale, in which the incidents of British 
history are treated chronologically from a 
popular point of view. It is not a history of 
reigns or celebrities so much as an account of 
growth and expression of the English peo- 
ple in the various transformations it has un- 
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dergone by development and conquest, It 
will be found a fascinating study and of great 
interest to ourselvesas of the same general stock, 
Mr. Green is a liberal in politics, we judge. 
At this juncture it is boldness to use such a 
phrase as that we transcribe where he says of 
King John, that he believed ‘‘the thunders of 
the papacy would be ever at hand for his pro- 
tection, as the armies of England are at hand 
to protect the vileness and oppression of a Turk- 
ish sultan or a Nizam of Hyderabad.” 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW, JANUARY 
AND MARCH, 1878. 37 Park Row, 
New York. 1878. 

This old review, now in its fifty-fourth year, 
has passed into the hands of Mr. Libbey, who 
seem inclined to spare no effort or money to hold 
the very first rank in thisclass of literature. IJtis 
published bi-monthly at thirty-five cents a num- 
ber, a price which can hardly be remunerative 
unless with an enormous sale. We commend to 
our readers the Eastern problem, by Prof, 
Daniel S. Gregory, of Wooster; and University 
Contemporary Philosophy, by President McCosh, 
of Princeton; the former for its careful and 
elaborate examination of the Christian side of 
the Turkish question, and the latter for its true 
phsycological analysis of the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought, and its criticisms of the various 
teachers of modern philosophy. These are both 
in the January number. In the March number 
Mr. McCosh continues his studies, the subject 
being Mind and Brain, which is a physiological 
examination. He holds to the old theory, that 
the brain is the organ of the mind, its functions 
being instrumental and subsidiary, and consid- 
ers the phenomena of consciousness as beyond 
the pale of physiological investigation. Modern 
history is treated in an admirable article on the 
Pontificate of Pius the Ninth, by Bishop Coxe, 
of Western New York, and a second entitled, 
Shall the Keys or Sceptre Rule in Germany ? 
by Charles A. Salmond, of Edinburg, in sharp 
and brilliant style. Of graver matter we find 
the Ordo Salutis, by Professor Hodge, of 
Princeton, and Evil in Things Good, by Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, of Princeton. 

This is, of course, the recognized Presbyterian 
organ, but from the range of subjects treated, 
it will be seen that the Review is general and 
latitudinarian, and not religious or particular in 
its purpose. Dr. McCosh says that the ‘‘ Re- 
view” cannot be employed in a more important 
work in an age in which materialism is making 
snch lofty pretensions than in exposing and 
restraining such speculations and expounding 
and encouraging real discoveries. But this is too 
narrow a field for a popular Review, as this 
promises to be, with the abundant and admir- 


8vo, 
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able matter it so cheaply provides. We wish it 
all possible success as an honor to American 
culture. 

PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF 
BroGrApHy. No. 1 of Vol. 
PUBLICATION FUND OF 
PENNSYLVA- 


THE 
HIsTORY AND 
II. 8vo, pp. 116. 
THE HiIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
NIA, Philadelphia, 1878. 
This excellent periodical maintains its char- 

acter. ‘The leader in this number is a spirited 

sketch, by ‘Townsend Ward, of Charles Armand 

Tufin, Marquis de la Rouerie, Brigadier-Gene- 

ral in the Continental army, with a charming 

steel engraved portrait from a picture in the 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 

find for the first time a 


vania. Here we 
sketch of this brave officer, He came to 
this country as bearer of dispatches from 


Franklin to Congress; chased by three men-of- 
war, the captain of the ship on which he was 
run her on shore and blew her up. The Mar- 
quis saved himself by swimming to land and 
traveled one hundred miles on foot to Philadel- 
phia with the dispatches. He was commissioned 
colonel in 1777, and was at Redbank and Brandy- 
wine. In 1778 he was engaged in opposing 
Simcoe’s incursions into Westchester county, 
and in brilliant partisan service. His cavalry 
seems to have behaved ill at Camden. We are 


‘surprised to see that Mr. Ward’s partiality for 


Armand renders him unjust to Gates. Like 
General de Peyster, whom he quotes, he seems 
unable to forgive Gates for having won the bat- 
tle of Saratoga. As for the distance of Gates’ 
flight, it was no greater than that of Frederick 
from Mollwitz or Napoleon from Waterloo, and 
these are generally supposed to have been great 
soldiers. 

Armand was at Yorktown when Cornwallis 
surrendered, In 1783 he was promoted a Briga- 
dier-general ; returned to France he was made 
a colonel of Chasseurs in 1788. In the revolu- 
tion he retired to his estates in Brittany, where 
he took sides with his order; he was besieged 
in his chateau by the Blues but escaped ; a price 
was set on his head, and he was compelled to 
take refuge in the forest. He died of a malig- 
nant fever, caught, no doubt, from exposure, 
on the 3d January, 1793. He was the commis- 
sioned chief of the A/ancs, and it is a tradition in 
Brittany that the authorities, unable to capture 
him, obtained his death by poison at the hands 
of a spy. 

Another article of interest is an account of 
an interview between George III. and a Penn- 
sylvania loyalist. Among the _ biographical 
sketches from the Centennial collection is that of 
General Greene by Professor Greene. Greene 
was the great military head of the revolution, 
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and forestalled by a half century the use of 
earthworks, which rendered Todleben so illus- 
trious in the Crimean war. 

In a note on Champlain’s Expedition of 1615, 
Mr. Shea pays high compliment to General 
Clark, whose identification of the site of the 
Iroquois Fort he supports. The General locates 
the fort on Nichols Pond. ‘This may not prove 
as conclusive as Mr. Shea conceives. Arche- 
ologists are generally enthusiasts. 





FOUR YEARS WITH GENERAL LEE; 
BEING A SUMMARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
EVENTS ‘TOUCHING THE CAREER OF GENERAL 
Robert E, LEE IN THE WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES. Together with an Authoritative 
Statement of the strength of the army which 
he commanded in the field. By WALTER H. 
TAYLOR, of his staff, and late Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Army of Northern Virginia. 8vo. 
pp. 199. D. AppLeton & Co., New York, 
1878. 


That anything like impartial’ justice can be 
done in any history of the war of the rebellion, 
whether military or civil, in this day or by this 
generation is highly improbable. ‘The opinion 
of Europe, as well as of America, in this con- 
test was divided into two camps, but now, if 
ever, from the living participants in it must 
the material be obtained which, freed from er- 
ror and extraneous prejudice, may in the hands 
of some later historian be justly balanced. Gen- 
eral Taylor was the confidential staff officer of 
General Lee during the entire war, and was, 
therefore, familiar with the details of every 
movement made by the armies under his com- 
mand, and his statements are of course of ex- 
treme value. He distributes his praise and 
blame with impartiality ; as when he considers 
the defense of Malvern Hill as in favor of the 
United States troops owing to the mismanage- 
ment of the Confederate forces, the gallantry of 
the United States soldiers and the admirable 
posting and service of the Federal batteries. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Vol,, - E¥. 
Fifth series. Centennial volume. Published 
at the charge of the Appleton Fund. 8vo, 
pp. 530. PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY. Bos- 
ton, 1878, 

This valuable contribution to American his- 
torical literature consists of three series of valu- 
able papers in the archives of the Society. 
They are: Part I., Letters from Washington to 





General Heath, whose own memoirs of the war 
of the revolution are the favorite and indispen- 
sable text-book of all incidents of the history of 
this period. They begin with a letter written 
at the headquarters at Cambridge, on the 6th Oc- 
tober, 1775, and close wigh one dated at Head- 
quarters (then at New Windsor) 23d July, 1780. 
Heath was one of the most trustworthy officers 
in the army, and Washington’s reliance on his 
discretion and judgment was never deceived. 
As the prefatory notice observes, these letters 
add strong testimony to the diligent attention 
which Washington was constantly exercising on 
all the great variety of events passing before 
him, to oversee the complicated machinery with 
which he had to deal, Part II. is made up of 
the correspondence between John Adams and 
Prof. John Winthrop, of Cambridge, covering a 
period of seventeen months, beginning at the 
end of May, 1775, and ending in September of 
the next year. Those of Winthrop confirm 
the idea that there was little doubt in the minds 
of the wise observers of the day of the ability of 
the colonies to effect and maintain their free- 
dom and independence of the mother country. 
Beyond this they contain little that is not well 
known. Part III. is the bouquet of the volume, 
being a correspondence between John Adams 
and Mercy Warren, relating to her History of 
America, written in July and August, 1807, 
Mercy, or as she sometimes signed herself, 
Marcia Warren, was a sister of James Otis and 
the wife of General James Warren, and both 
were the early intimate friends of Adams and 
his accomplished wife. John Adams, taking 
umbrage at what, with his usual susceptibility, he 
considered sins of omission and commission in 
the lady’s history, addressed her a series of ten 
letters, in which he assumes the offensive defen- 
sive style and, while vindicating himself from 
her charges of Anglicism and want of polish in 
his manners, is extremely caustic in his censure 
of what he terms her malignity and unfairness. 
Her replies are more dignified but no less severe. 
Indeed the history of literature may be 
searched in vain for a more continuously bitter 
correspondence. Fortunately, the old friends 
were reconciled by the interposition of Mr. Elb- 
ridge Gerry, then the Governor of the State. No 
hand has so cleverly sketched the peculiarities of 
John Adams, who was unlovable and un- 
unloved, while one of the best of men. There 
is matter for abundant criticism in these pages, 
but most curious is his claim to have been the 
originator of the Constitution of the State of 
New York, which served as the model for 
our National Government. The principle of 
the division of the governing powers into three 
departments, with one independent judiciary 
was not discovered by Mr. Adams. It had 
been for a century the policy of the New York 
colony, as it was of the mother country. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1877-1877. Pub- 
lished at the charge of the Peabody Fund. 
8vo, pp. 441. PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY. 
Boston. 1878. 

This biennial publication records the proceed- 
ings at the monthly meetings for the years 
named, In it we find a translation of ‘‘ Count 
Circourt’s Conclusions Historiques,” which we 
have already noticed in a review of the French edi- 
tion of Mr. Bancroft’s tenth volume; there are 
memoirs also of corresponding members of the 
Society. We find sketches of Messrs. de Waldeck, 
Charles W. Upham, Edmund Quincy, John L. 
Motley and others, and some original disquisitions 
and papers on revolutionary history. A memoir 
of Colonel William Henshaw; his orderly book ; a 
paper on Paul Revere’s Signal already noticed by 
us; on the Scarcity of Salt in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and others, There is a diary of 
Thomas Newell and a part of a journal of Char- 
les J. Stratford, with revolutionary reminis- 
cences, 

The volume is illustrated by three portraits, 
one a fine steel engraving of Rev. Charles W. 
Upham, an atrocious heliotype copy of an old 
portrait of Col. Henshaw, and a fine specimen 
of the art in one of the late Governor Clifford, 
a president of the society. 

The style and finish with which these vol- 
umes are published is well known. 





THE CONQUEST OF NEW MEXICO AND 
CALIFORNIA; AN HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE. By P. St. Geo. Cooke, Briga- 
dier, Brevet Major-General, U.S. A.  8vo, 
pp. 307. G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, 
1878, 

A sketchy little book, full of detail of per- 
sonal observation. The author was engaged in 
the expedition of General Kearney which ef- 
fected the conquest of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, a side episode of the Mexican war, the 
history of which General St. George Cooke an- 
nounces is here for the first time offered to the 
public. 

Though in an age and under circumstances 
totally different, the bold movement by which 
an insignificant band cut away from their base, 
and marched to the conquest of a territory hun- 
dreds of miles away and of widely extended 
area, is almost as striking as the parallel adven- 
tures of Cortes on the Southern Continent. 

In five chapters the reader is taken from the 
preliminary movements in New Mexico, which 
followed the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 1846, to the final 
conquest of California. The description of the 
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proclamations of the commanders of the march- 
ing forces as they passed through the several 
towns on the long route, of the hoisting of the 
flag, and of the occasional skirmishes are drawn 
with a strong and vivid pencil, and in a style, 
with all its caprices and abruptness, not without 
its charm, perhaps because of its originality ; 
especially noticeable we find the author’s love of 
nature and of character, indispensable requisites 
of good books of travel or adventure. Some of 
the descriptions of scenery are admirable. 

The story of the differences between General 
Kearney and Colonel Fremont is here again re- 
lated. The fall of Captain Burgwin of North 
Carolina in the dashing attack upon Puebla is 
told with a graceful tribute to that brave officer. 

The book contains an excellent map of the 
line of march, eighteen hundred and seventy 
miles from Independence Mountains, to the 
Pacific. It is well printed on good paper, and 
will certainly prove a popular, as it is an attract- 
ive story of personal experience. 





VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE; A 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNEY OF 2,500 MILES, 
FROM QUEBEC TO THE GULF OF MEXICO 
DURING THE YEARS 1874-5. By NATHAN- 
IEL H. BisHop. 8vo, pp. 351. LEE & 
SHEPARD, Boston, 1878. 

The adventurous author left Quebec on the 
4th of July, 1874, with a single assistant, in a 
wooden canoe, eighteen feet in length, bound 
for the Gulf of Mexico, with the intention of 
following the water courses of the continent in 
the most direct line southward. Arrived at 
Troy, he purchased of E, Waters & Sons a pa- 
per boat, of fifty-eight pounds weight, with 
which he continued his journey of two thous- 
and miles. The interest of the volume, apart 
from the accurate information it contains, is in 
its graphic descriptions of personal adventure 
through the fogs and rapids which perplexed his 
course. Asan instance of the practical knowl- 
edge imparted, we take the statement that the 
canoe traveler can descend the St. Lawrence 
River to Lake Ontario, avoiding the rapids and 
shoals by making use of seven canals of a total 
length of fifty-seven miles, thence around the 
Falls of Niagara through the lakes to the end of 
Lake Superior, a distance of two thousand 
miles, without a single portage. The fascina- 
tion of this primitive mode of travel can only 
be understood by those who have enjoyed it. 
There is nothing so delicious as the sense of in- 
dependence felt on one of these voyages; not 
without its accidents or dangers. No ship at 
sea tosses more violently than a canoe in a wind 
gust even ona petty pond. The book is illus- 
trated with numerous admirable maps, showing 
the route of the ‘‘ Maria Theresa.” Mr. Bishop 
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speaks with gratitude of the cordial hospitality 
with which he was received at the South. 

We commend this book most heartily, and es- 
pecially to the young. 


WEBSTER’S AND HAYNES’ SPEECHES 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE ON MR. 
Foote’s RESOLUTION OF JANUARY, 1830; 
also Daniel Webster’s Speech in the United 
States Senate, March 7, 1850, on the Slavery 
Compromise. 8vo, pp. 115. T. B. PETERSON 
& Bros., Philadelphia, 

This celebrated debate in the Senate in Jan- 
uary of 1830, on the resolution of Mr. Foote is 
too well known to require any comment. It 
was the most masterly effort of Mr. Webster, 
and must be considered as the turning point in 
the history of our Constitutional government. 
The enterprising publishers have done good 
services in reprinting these speeches in this 
convenient form, 

EIGHTEEN MONTHS ON A GREEN- 
LAND WHALER, by JosEPH’P, FAULKNER; 
16mo, pp. 317. Published for the author. A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York. 1878. 

There will be a demand for as many books of 
this class as may be written with truth, and the 
author need make no apology for its publication. 
The account is a personal narrative of what be- 
fell a hand before the mast of a New London 
schooner among the pack ice and whales and 
“Wee people” of the Greenland coast. The 
descriptions of the fauna and flora of these high 
latitudes are vivid and pleasing, and there is 
abundance of philosophy and moralization of 
the kind that a sea voyage is apt to awaken. 

The vessel was worked, as is the custom, on 
shares, but our author was compelled to content 
himself with the sum of Five Dollars for his 
year’s work. He wisely determined never to 
ship before the mast again, but was afew days 
later tempted once more, and embarked for the 
South Sea Islands, in pursuit of sperm whales, 
an account of which we hope may follow the 
present pleasant volume. 





THE COMPLETE MEMOIRS OF AN- 
DREW JACKSON, SEVENTH PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unitep STATES; containing a full account 
of his military life and achievements, with his 
career as President. 16mo, pp. 362. CLAX- 
TON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia. 
1878. 

This is an interesting little hand book, reciting 
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in a simple and easy style the incidents in the 
civil and military career of the hero of New Or- 
leans from his birth at the Waxsaw Settlement 
in South Carolina on the 15 March, 1767, to his 
death at the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tennes- 
see, on the 8 June, 1845. His last years were 
clouded by pecuniary embarrassments, brought 
on by the misfortunes of his son, but his imme- 
diate difficulties were relieved by the generous 
interposition of his friend, Mr. Blair, The polit- 
ical incidents which at their time created such 
bitter party feeling, the Nullification Ordinance 
of South Carolina and the removal of the bank 
deposits are treated upon without passion or 
bias. 

The book is an admirable opening of a line of 
American biography in a cheap and popular 
form, 


FINAL REPORT OF THE OHIO STATE 
BOARD OF CENTENNIAL MANAGERS TO THE 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF 
Ounlo. 8vo, pp. 167. NEVINS & Myers, Co- 
lumbus. 1877. 


This report is divided into three parts, the first 
of which, the Report of the Board, gives an 
account of Ohio in the Exhibition ; the second, 
the Report of the Committee of the State Arch- 
zological Society on the Antiquities of Ohio, 
describes the various relics discovered of the 
Mound Builders and their succesors in the limits 
of the State, which, though incomplete in the 
Exhibition, are second only to those in the 
Smithsonian Institute in interest and value 
The volume is illustrated by engravings of the 
track rocks and other rocks sculptures, of the 
Badges or Wands and Stone tubes, Head and 
Breast plates, and other objects taken from the 
Mounds, Part three is devoted to the educa- 
tional exhibit and that in Science teaching. 

Ohio deserves her fame as a State of orderly 
progress, 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, OCTOBER 22, 
1872, by CHARLES DEANE. 8vo, pp. 71. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JOHN BURGOYNE AND 
THE CONVENTION OF SARATOGA ONE Hun- 
DRED YEARS AGO. A paper read before 
the American Antiquarian Society on the 22d 
of October, 1872, by CHARLES DEANE. 

This paper, read before the Society at Worcester 
last fall, is the chief part of the Report of the 


Council. It recites the Convention, as Burgoyne, 
who had been in France, termed the capitulation 
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forced upon him by hisown imprudence and the 
skill of General Gates, and bears with great 
severity upon the course of Congress in disregard- 
ing part of its terms. Mr. Deane has made out a 
strong case, but it is difficult for us now to esti- 
mate the extent of the fear entertained by Con- 
gress that the troops would be again enlisted into 
the British service. British Ministers were not 
over scrupulous. The subject is treated with 
Mr. Deane’s skill in detail. 





SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PA- 
PERS, Vol. V., No. 4, April 1878. Rev. J. 
WiLiiaM Jones, D.D., Editor. Richmond, 
Va. 

This number contains a scientific article on 
the Torpedo Service in the harbor and water de- 
fences of Charleston, by General Beauregard, 
which is of interest in connection with the re- 
cent use of those agencies of destruction in the 
war between Russia and Turkey. 

There is also a reply to Longstreet’s account 
of the battle of Gettysburg. General Lee is 
sharp in his criticisms, and brings strong proofs to 
his aid but without giving authority, The number 
closes with a letter from the Comte de Paris on 
the numerical strength of the two armies at Get- 
tysburg. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL 
AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. No. CX XVI. 
Vol. XXXII. April, 1878. 8vo, pp. 135. 
Boston, 1878. 

There is never need either to praise or con- 
demn any thing contained in this sedate and ad- 
mirably conducted periodical, which has become 
a vast store-house of genealogical information. 
In this number we especially note a letter of the 
Rev. Experience Mayhew, a missionary on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard in the seventeenth century, some 
notes on the Adams family, and the address 
before the Society at its annual meeting by Mr. 
Marshall P. Wilder, its President. 


MANUAL AND DIRECTORY OF THE 
First REFORMED (DuTCH) CHURCH, Or- 
ganized A. D. 1680, Schenectady, N. Y., 
February, 1878. 16mo, pp. 56. THE UNION 
Book AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE.  Schen- 
ectady, 1878. 

We call attention to this little book, not so 
much because of the historical sketch with 
the record of the church, where we find 
that the blessing and parts of the service 
were had in the colonial days in both Dutch 
and Mohawk, but because of the names of the 
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early members, which may supply useful hints 
to those interested in genealogical studies. 


A CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF FALL 
RIVER, MAss., comprising a record of its 
Corporate progress from 1656 to 1876, with 
sketches of its Manufacturing Industries, lo- 
cal and General Characteristics, Waluable 
Statistical Tables, etc., prepared under the 
direction of a committee of the city govern- 
ment. By HeENry H. Ear, A. M. 4to, 
pp. 252. ATLANTIC PUBLISHING AND EN- 
GRAVING CoMPANY, New York. 1877. 

This elaborate and elegant volume gives 
another of the local histories called out by 
President Grant’s proclamation. We have seen 
none more thoroughly complete. The com- 
mittee in charge appointed by the city govern- 
ment have seized the occasion to present to the 
world the advantages of Fall River as an in- 
dustrial centre, and a number of elegant steel 
engravings show the extent and position of the 
great mills and fine public buildings of this en- 
terprising city. The text gives a history of the 
growth of the cotton manufactures and other 
industries, illustrated with portraits of the most 
eminent business men. The volume closes with 
sketches of the Mayor of Fall River and a list 
of public officials, 


WILDS AND THE MEN 
An authentic narrative 


WESTERN 
WHO REDEEM THEM, 
embracing an account of seven years travel 
and adventure in the Far West; Wild Life 
in Arizona; Perils of the Plains; Life in 
the Caiion, and Death in the Desert; Thril- 
ling Scenes and Romantic incidents in the 
Lives of Western Pioneers; Adventures 
among the Red and White Savages of the 
West; a full account of the Mountain Mea- 
dow Massacre ; the Custer Defeat ; Life and 

_ Death of Brigham Young, etc. By J. H. 
BEADLE. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 624. JONES 
BROTHERS & Co., Cincinnati. 

This formidable volume is filled with a per- 
sonal narrative of the writer’s experience in the 
country west of the Mississippi. Of the sec- 
tions visited, he says he has told the exact 
truth. He has found himself obliged to correct 
many popular misapprehensions and expose 
the falsehoods circulated to invite immigra- 
tion and open up the country. Thus he tells 
us that there is an Americun desert, and that 
life upon it is not to be desired. 
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The book, therefore, is intended for the five 
million Americans who expect to go West, and 
for their information Mr, Beadle thinks a vol- 
ume should be issued once a year, at least; so 
rapid are the changes in this immense territory. 
It is full of illustrations, many of an amusing 
kind. We find some peculiar opinions ; for in- 
stance of the noble red man it is said that the 
cheapest plan of final extermination would 
be to establish central depots along the Pacific 
Railway, and at other points, and give notice 
that every Indian who would come there and 
live shall have all the bread, meat, coffee, sugar, 
whisky and tobacco he can consume. The last 
man, our author thinks, would be dead in ten 
years, so little can they stand petting. This 
would depend, we think, very much on the 
quality of the whisky. 


HOME REMINISCENCES OF JOHN 
RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE, By POWHATAN 
Boutpin, Danville, Va. 8vo, pp. 320. Pub- 
lished by the author, Danville, Va., 1878. 
[Wesr, Jounson & Co., Richmond, Va.] 
That John Randolph was one of the most 

remarkable characters that this country has pro- 

duced is, as the author of the reminiscences 
puts it, certain, but that there never lived in any 
country a man so brilliant, and at the same time 
so eccentric, is certainly to be doubted. The 
famous Dr. Johnson was more brilliant and as 
eccentric, ‘That John Randolph was as “‘ queer 
a dick” as ever trod the Congressional halls, 
no one can deny. The excellent portrait 
which prefaces this volume shows corners in the 
mouth and eyes which reveal a strange com- 
pound of humor, satire and solid reasoning 
powers. He was eminently ‘‘sui generis.” 

. There are some very good stories among those 

here recorded, and some that even John of Ro- 

anoke would have been ashamed of from their 
pointlessness. Still we are not surprised to find 
the author giving us all that he can of this cu- 
rious character, leaving us to winnow the chaff 
ourselves. 

The history of the famous duel with Mr. Clay 
and of Randolph’s generosity and forbearance is 
told in full. 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FIFTH 
AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, FROM ITS 
ORGANIZATION IN CEDAR STEEET IN 1808, 
with a list of the present officers and mem- 
bers, November, 1877. Published by the 
Session. 16mo, pp. 66. ANSON D. F. RAN- 
DOLPH & Co., New York. 

The Presbyterian Church in New York dates 
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from the year 1707, when the Rev. Mr. McKe- 
mie, from Virginia, preached the first sermon, 
and baptized a child in the faith, but it was not 
organized regularly until1716. ‘The Wall Street 
church was built in 1719, and branches were 
established in Beekman and Rutgers streets. 
For a while all was harmony, but some of the 
True Blue conservatives becoming dissatisfied 
with the introduction of Watts’ Psalms and 
Hymns, which they considered as new fangled 
and fanciful, seceded and set up for themselves 
in Cedar street, under the pastorate of Rev. 
John Mason of Scotland. In 1807 the churches 
were so crowded that a new church was formed, 
and a building erected also in Cedar street, be- 
tween Nassau and William streets, which was 
opened to public worship in the winter of 1808, 
and Rev. John Broadhead Romeyn chosen pas- 
tor. The present is a slight sketch of the his- 
tory of this congregation, which in 1834 moved 
to the corner of Duane and Church streets, and 
in 1852 to the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Nineteenth street, and in 1875 to the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth street. The pas- 
tors since Dr. Romeyn have been Rev. Cyrus 
Mason, Rev. George Potts and the Rev. James 
W. Alexander, D.D., of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, who died in 1859. The pulpit has 
been since filled by Dr. Nathan L. Rice and the 
present incumbent, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, D. 
D., of Dublin. The volume closes with a list of 
the members in November, 1877. 


INGERSOLL, BEECHER AND DOGMA, 
OR A FEW SIMPLE TRUTHS AND THEIR LoG- 
ICAL DEDUCTIONS, in which the positions of 
Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Beecher are considered 
in twolectures, entitled Mephisto—Minotaurus, 
and the Absolute Necessities, by R. S. Dem- 
ENT, I2mo, pp. 155. S. C. Griccs & Com- 
PANY, Chicago. 1878. 

A very peculiar book is this, elicited by no less 
peculiar lectures of Mr. Ingersoll on the nature 
of hell and the duration of punishment. Min- 
gled with abundant sarcasm sharp as thistles are 
found occasional passages of tender and poetic 
beauty. What he calls ‘‘ Mr. Beecher's erratic- 
isms,” are handled in the same vigorous and 
merciless manner. We notice this little volume 
because of its eccentricity of style and thought. 





FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CayuGA CouNnTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with 
Constitution and By-Laws. February 12, 
1878. 8vo, pp. 24. Auburn, New York, 


This Society was formed in August, 1876, at 
the call of citizens representing the towns of 
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Aurelius, Cato, Fleming, Genoa, Ledyard, 
Mentz, Moravia, Owasco and Scipio, and we are 
glad to learn from these pages is in a thriving 
condition, and has already laid the foundation 
of a valuable historical library and a cabinet of 
local antiquities. We wish there were one such 
in every county in the State, and an annual con- 
vention of delegates in New York or Albany. 
It would be of invaluable service to the cause of 
history. This would be far better than the plan 
proposed of a society for the whole State, a 
ground which the New York Historical Society 
essentially occupies, although without State pa- 
tronage. 


THE MAINE GENEALOGIST AND BIO- 
GRAPHER. A Quarterly Journal. March, 
1878. Wm. B. LAPHAM, editor. SPRAGUE, 
Owen & Nasu, Augusta. 


This number begins with the journal of Elijah 
Fisher, of Norton, Massachusetts, who three 
times enlisted in the Continental service, and 
was in the campaign against Burgoyne. The 
genealogy of the Cilley familiy, is concluded. 
We regret to notice that this publication is to be 
suspended, We trust it may be resumed later. 
Now is the time to preserve the fast disappearing 
records of our past history. 


THE HISTORICAL STUDENT’S MAN- 
UAL. By ALFRED WAITEsS. 8vo, pp. 6. LEE 
& SHEPARD, Boston. 1878. 


This convenient little manual is a parallel 
exhibit of the reign of the English monarchs 
and their great contemporaries on the continent, 
from the Norman conquest to the present time. 
The work is printed in two colors, which greatly 
adds to its convenience of reference. 


THE OLD LOG HOUSE. A HISTORY 
AND DEFENSE OE THE CUMBERLAND PREs- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. By T. C. BLAKE, D. 
D. 16mo, pp. 293. CUMBERLAND PRESBY- 

;? TERIAN PUBLISHING HouskE, Nashville, Tenn. 
1878. 


The old Log House, built in the last century, 
by the Rev. Samuel McAdon, is the building 
in which the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
was organized, on the 4th of February, 1810. 
The founders of the new church were not be- 
lievers in the doctrine of fatality, which we 
here learn for the first time, is unmistakably a 
part of the confession of faith of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Its present theological position 
is a compromise on middle ground between Cal- 
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vinism and Armenianism. Its tenets are condi- 
tional election, conditional salvation, and si- 
multaneous election and regeneration. The 
Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Baptist, and Me- 
thodist churches are examined in separate chap- 
ters, and condemned as unsatisfactory. 


BARNES’ EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 
Vol. IV., No. 6. April, 1878. A.S, BARNES 
& Co., New York. 1878. 


This is a continuation of the well-known Na- 
tional Teacher’s Monthly, and is intended to 
give practical advice upon this range of sub- 
jects. It is full of information of the kind 
teachers need, and is supplemented by science 
notes describing the latest discoveries. 


THE CURRENCY CONFLICT. A RE- 
view of some portions of GEN. GARFIELD’S 
Speech on Specie Payments in the House of 
Representatives, November 17, 1877, particu- 
larly with reference to Resumption in Great 
Britain in 1819-22, in a Letter of J. W 
Schuckers, Esq., to Hon. William D. Kelley. 
8vo, pp. 24. HENRY CAREY BAIRD & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1877. 


In this critical examination Mr. Schuckers 
handles the accomplished General without gloves, 
and has the best of the argument. The com- 
mon experience of nations has hitherto been that 
it is impossible to float a dollar of paper without 
two dollars of coin or more behind it. In France 
the proportion of metal to paper is two and a 
half to one, in England more than two to one. 
Mr. Garfield in his speech stated that the Bank 
of France to take in one hundred millions of 
dollars’ value of paper, had pushed into circu- 
lation two hundred and twenty millions of gold 
and silver, and Mr. Schuckers makes the home 
thrust that a similar process of injection would 
be a salutary measure in our present condition. 
Mr. Schuckers also happily demonstrates that 
gold may be at par, and yet resumption distant. 
He should have said permanent resumption. 
There can be no permanent resumption by the 
Government until we shall have injected several 
hundred millions of coin into our circulation—a 
measure we have not yet begun to consider. 
Nor can Mr. Sherman resume without the banks, 
as he intimated was his intention. He may re- 
sume, but he cannot stay resumed. The paper 
issues must be contracted, until gold comes out 
to take its place, and the export of coin be 
stopped, until we have all we need in circula- 
tion. There is no otherroad to resumption. It 
may be a hard one, but there is no other. 








